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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sotomon Gundy is no doubt a very good angler—in ca/ch- 
ing gulls! his dream is admirably described by Bottom in the play: 

I have had a dream,—past the wit of man to say what dream it was: Man is 
but an ass, if he go‘ about to expound this dream. Methought f was—there is 
no man can tell what. Methought [I was, and methought 1 had—but man is 
buta patch’d fool, if he will offer to say what methought | had. [he eye of 
man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not seen; man’s hand isnot able to 
taste, his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to report what my dream was. I 
will get Peter Quince to write a ballad of this dream: it shall be called Bottoin’s 


dream, because it hath no bottom, and I will sing it in the latter end of a play. 


So much for Bully Bottom’s dream. 


“ The Fair Inscrutable” is still incomprehensible. 


The zeal which “ Amicus” evinces is very flattering: but a 
contest with petty and harmless malice offers no ovation: 
Bid me for honour plunge into a war; 
Then thou shalt see that Marcus is not slow. 


In her rural retreat, we hope that “ Victoire” will be usefully 
employed in the vernal months: 


The liquid drops of tears that you have shed, 
Shall come again transform’d to orient pear'!, 
Advantaging their loan with interest, 


Oftentimes double gain of happiness. 


We have not forgotten a promise which was made to our 
“ lake poet;” he is one who knows how to live, for he has studied 
Shakspeare. He can 


Keep house and ply his book, welcome his friends, 
Visit his countrymen, and banquet them. 


Mr. Gummere’s reply to the review of his book is under con- 
sideration. It was too late for insertion in the present number. 

“ Silvio’s” timidity is natural, buthe must not be dismayed 
by scornful looks. 


Prick thy face and over-ved thy fear 
Thou lily-liyer’d boy— 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desuitory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrer. 








Books are the legacies that a great genius leaves to mankind, which are 
delivered down from generation to generation, as to the posterity that are yet 
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MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


RicHARD Brinstey SHERIDAN was the third son of Mr. 
Thomas Sheridan, an eminent actor, a lecturer on elocution, and 
one who has left behind him, if not any productions of a very high 
erder of excellence, at least some very useful and creditable 
works. His mother, Mrs. Frances Sheridan, was a lady of con- 
siderable talent, and all accounts agree in stating her to have been 
a very interesting and amiable woman. Her maiden name was 
Chamberlaine, and she was a granddaughter of sir Thomas Cham- 
berlaine. She wrote the well-known and admired novel, called, 
“‘ Sydney Biddulph,’’* and two comedies, “ The Discovery,” and 
“The Dupe.” Thus it appears that Mr. Sheridan was sprung 
from a truly literary stock, which he was destined to adorn and 


* From an incident in this novel it is probable that Mr. Sheridan 
took the hint of sir Oliver’s return in the “* School for Scandal.” 
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distinguish by his own superior genius. Richard Brinsley was 
born in Dorset Street, Dublin, in October 1751. Having been 


placed first of all in private tuition with his elder brother Charles — 


Francis, late secretary at war, in Ireland, under the care of Mr. 
Samuel Whyte, of Dublin; they were sent by that gentleman, 
after a residence of eighteen months, to their parents at Windsor, 
and Richard Brinsley was placed in his eleventh or twelfth year, at 
Harrow School. He does not appear to have evinced any extraor- 
dinary talents or early ambition at school; and it was not till within a 
short time of his leaving Harrow, that a retentive memory, a sound 
judgment, and a powerful comprehension, began to display them- 
selves with any effect, and to conquer that unaccountable propen- 
sity to indolence, which characterized his youthful days, and 
which was never completely surmounted. To recount all the 
facetious and witty sayings of Mr. Sheridan, would exceed the 
limits of this article:—to enumerate all that are attributed to him 
would fill the press;—but there is an anecdote of his boyish days, 
which the writer knows to be true, and which shows at once his 
readiness and his good nature. The boys were joking each other, 
as was common enough among them, upon the subject of their 
fathers, and their various situations in life. One of them whose 
father was a physician, taunted young Sheridan with the circum- 
stance of his father being a player. ‘“ Ah!” replied he, “ your 
father kills people, mine amuses them.” 

He was a classical scholar for the purposes of enlarging his 
knowledge, and improving his taste, the only true end and aim of 
classical acquirements; but he did not feel that pedantic attach- 
ment to the learned languages which too often distracts the at- 
tention from better pursuits, and gives to a comparatively useless 
and cumbersome branch of education, the monopoly of time, 
talents, and attention. Upon leaving Harrow, he was entered of 
the Middle Temple. The next step of importance in the life of 
Mr. Sheridan, was his marriage with miss Linley; and to some 
it appears strange, that from the period of his entry at the Middle 
Temple, till his marriage, nothing should have occurred in his 
life worthy of remark, for he certainly was not at this time the 
votary of fashion or dissipation. But retirement is not always 
obscurity, and of the lives of those who are destined to enlighten 
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the world by the effects of their literary attainments, it is neces- 
sary that a certain portion should be spent in study and medita- 
tion, to entitle themselves to the bright reward that is to follow. 
If the facts were not so established, the nature of the case proves 
that it cannot be otherwise. Mr. Sheridan was employed in extend- 
ing his acquaintance among men of learning, improving his pow- 
ers of argument, and enriching his mind with the stores of En- 
glish literature, his favourfte and most successful study. This 
period was in him the dawn of eloquence, wit, and taste, and per- 
haps there never was any man who drew such vast supplies of 
them all from such narrow sources, and in so short a time. In 
fact, he exhausted all that came within his reach, his mind receiv- 
ed them with avidity, and digested them with alacrity, and he was 
only twenty-four years of age, when the world began to reap the 
harvest of his labours and acquirements. But just at the period 
when he was commencing his literary labours, Mr. Sheridan be- 
came acquainted with miss Linley, then a performer in the Ora- 
torios, and so admirable at once for the charms of her person and 
voice, and the sweetness and simplicity of her manners, that she 
was called the Syren. He had at this time, it is believed, began 
to feel the pressure of want, and the importance of exertion, for 
his father’s emoluments were not considerable, and his expenses 
left him without the means of providing sufficiently for his son. 
Mr. Sheridan was alarmed by necessity as well as impelled by 
ambition. Thus summoned, he was preparing to call forth the 
powers of his mind in his own defence, when his introduction to 
miss L. inspired him with a generous attachment, worthv of an 
ardent and enthusiastic mind, and fixed him in the determination 
to disregard all sacrifices, and to oppose all difficulties that might 
occur towards making her his wife. Charles, the younger bro- 
ther of Mr. Sheridan had made a declaration of his passion for 


miss Linley, before this, but without the approbation of his own 


father or the encouragement of the parents of the lady. The ap- 
pearance of a wealthy suitor had extinguished his hopes. As 
soon, however, as the new lover was discarded, vanity suggested 
a reason which induced him to renew his addresses. But at the 
moment when hope was rekindled, a more formidable rival ap- 
peared and gained complete possession of a heart for which rank, 
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wealth, and wit had sighed in vain. The eyes of lovers are gene- 
rally quick and penetrating into all the movements and connec- 
tions of those to whom they are attached; yet, in the present in- 
stance, it was remarkable enough that Charles witnessed the 
lively freedoms which passed between his brother and miss Lin- 
ley, without forming the least suspicion of the real cause. So 
far, indeed, was he from being jealous on account of their repeated 
interviews, that he seemed to take a pleasure in them, most pro- 
bably from a confidence that his interest was strengthened and 
secured by this friendship and familiarity. It would be carrying 
moral reflection a littie too far, to pass any severe animadversion 
upon the duplicity with which, the young lovers acted; although 
it is impossible té justify their conduct from the charge of insin- 
cerity and want of candour. While Charles continued his ad- 
dresses, and his brother was made his confidant, the latter having 
occasion to remonstrate with miss Linley, in a graver manner 
than she seemed to approve, he wrote the well-known verses, be- 
ginning with 


Uncouth is this moss-covered motto of stone, 


which he left in a retired part of the garden where they were ac- 
customed to meet. 

He was soon called upon to manifest his affection in a more 
substantial manner. Mr. Mathews, a well-known character at 
that time in Bath, had inserted a paragraph in a public paper, at 
that place, tending to asperse the character of miss L. Mr. Sheri- 


dan applied to the printer, and from him had intelligence of the 


author’s name, who by this time had set out for London, in order 
to avoid punishment, and was pursued thither by Mr. Sheridan. 
Two duels were the consequence; one in Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, on the challenge of Mr. Sheridan: the other on Kings- 
down, upon the challenge of Mr. Mathews. In the first, Mr. 
Sheridan was victorious, and Mathews signed a confession of the 
falsehoods which he had caused to be circulated. This declara- 
tion was immediately published in the journal where the slander 


appeared. Stung by the sarcasms of his old companions, and 
irritated by being thrown out of the gay circle where he had been 
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a leader, Mathews became almost frantic with rage; and demand- 
ed another meeting. It was in vain that Sheridan’s friends re- 
monstrated with him against an acquiescence in this invitation. 
They met again, and a desperate combat with pistols and swords 
ensued, which terminated in something like our gouging afffays, 
which are so shocking to the delicacy of English reviewers. 
After struggling in the dust and mangling each other with their 
broken swords, Sheridan fainted from Joss of blood and their 
seconds interfered. The world at that time felt only such partial 
interest and temporary anxiety concerning the event of these 
duels, as would be always excited in issue of this nature, when 
gallantry and courage are engaged in the cause of beauty; nor 
could any one anticipate how much excellences was at stake, or 
how great a loss they had nearly sustained; but miss L. suffered 
not a long time to elapse before she rewarded her champion for 
his exertions in her behalf. They travelled together to the con- 
tinent, where they were married, and the ceremony was again 
performed upon their return to this country, after which the lady 
never again appeared as a public performer. This was in April 
1773, when Sheridan was in his twenty-second and miss L. in her 
nineteenth year. 

The few following years of Mr. Sheridan’s life, were devoted 
to the prosecution of his powers as a dramatic writer, impelled, 
as it should seem by necessity: for it is generally believed, that 
dissatisfied with’ some- early comic sketches he had drawn, he 
laid them aside in disgust, and renounced for the time a'l hopes 
of success in this department of literature. The utmost efforts 
of Mr. Sheridan’s pen hitherto amounted only to some light effu- 
sions in poetry, which would not of themselves have acquired for 
him the reputation he has since deservedly attained, and some 
trivial share in the fleeting productions of the day. But his 
altered mode of life demanded an increased establishment, and the 
cares of a family which were now commencing, impelled him 
forcibly to further exertion, and he was too sensible of the import- 
ant duties of life to allow the powers of his mind, to remain any 
longer in inactivity, they being his only refuge against poverty 
and distress. Pecuniary distress is too often the portion of genius: 
This it was that roused the nervous and prolific genius of Dry- 
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den, and kept it continually in action. This it was that called 
forth the rugged but forcible powers of Savage; and to this we 
are partially indebted for the exertions of the great man whose 
life we are now contemplating. Had Sheridan enjoyed a compe- 
tency, it is possible, considering the characteristic indolence of 
his mind, that he might have contented himself with the occa- 
sional sallies of a poetical fancy, suggested by the occurrences of 
the moment, and recommending themselves by the ease and beau- 
ty which would be natural to hin in such attempts. He might 
have been a writer without system, without arrangement, and a 
servant of the muses only for the purposes of amusement, and the 
diversions of fancy. But the powers of Mr. Sheridan were not 
doomed to languish for want of excitement. He hada young 
wife to support, and the wants of a family to prepare for. Actu- 
ated by such views, he commenced his dramatic career. Many 
years after his entrance into the sphere of politics, he observed, 
with reference to this period of his life, that if he had stuck to the 
_law, he believed he should have done as much as his friend Tom 
Erskine, “ but,” he continued “I had no time for such studies. 
Mrs. Sheridan and myself were often obliged to keep writing for 
our daily leg or shoulder of mutton, otherwise we should have 
had no dinner.”? The friend to whom he made this confession, 
remarked, “ then, I perceive, it was a joint concern.” The 
comedy of “ The Rivals,” the outlines of which will be found to 
correspond with the history of his marriage was performed at 
Covent Garden Theatre on the 17th of January, 1775, and in the 
same year “ St. Patrick’s Day, or the Scheming Lieutenant,” a 
piece of less importance, though fully answering the end it had 
in view, the excitement of broad laughter and humorous diversion. 
The following year appeared, “ The Duenna,” which had a run 
of seventy-five nights during the season, being ten more than the 
run of the celebrated opera of Gay. It is not new in the plot, 
which is an exact copy of Wycherly’s “ Country Wife.” 

To this play may be ascribed his introduction, in the same 
year, to the “ Literary Club,” on motion of the great moralist 
himself, who was very much pleased with the brilliancy of his 
conversation. Sheridan had an opportunity afterwards of paying 
an elegant compliment to his friend, in the prologue to the altered 
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play of sir Thomas Overbury, by Savage, at the close of which, 
in allusion to Johnson’s inimitable life of the unfortunate author» 
he says— 


So pleads the tale, that gives to future times, 

The son’s misfortunes, and the parent’s crimes; 

There shall his fame, if own’d to night, survive, 
Fix’p BY THE HAND THAT BIDS OUR LANGUAGE LIVE. 


The “ School for Scandal,” appeared on the 8th of May, 1777, pre- 
ceded a short time before by the “ Trip to Scarborough, altered 
from Vanburgh’s witty and licentious comedy of “ The Relapse.” 
“ The Camp” was performed in the following season, and his next 
principal dramatic work, “ The Critic,” did not appear till the 30th 
of October, 1778. His last dramatic work, “ Pizarro,” translated, or 
rather paraphrased from Kotzebue, did not make its appearance 
till the year 1799. These are his dramatic works, whose excel- 
lencies speak for themselves, and are so well known, and so ge- 
neraily admired as to make any commentary upon them unneces- 
sary—-so may they long remain—and so they probably will, till 
the genius of our language is so far forgotten as to be spoiled 
with impunity. The best testimony that can be given in favour 
of their superior excellence is, that they almost all of them keep 
their run upon the stage. They are fresh in the memory of us 
all. The public, the arbitrary judges of dramatic merit, who are 
allowed to change their minds whenever, and as often as they 
please, have never exerted their privilege with regard to this 
author; and the actor after his nightly labours, feels it a refresh- 
ment anda delight to repose upon the beauties of “ The Rivals,’ 
and “ The School for Scandal.” To this latter comedy, it has 
been objected, and perhaps with reason, that the improvement of 
the heart, and the advancement of morality have not been suffi- 
ciently attended to by the author, that the audience are ever too 
much amused with the ludicrous situations in which vice and 
hypocrisy are placed, severely to appreciate and condemn the 
consequences that arise from them. This is certainly an objec- 
tion, and it must ever be regretted; that in the very best comedy 
the nation can boast, the force of the satire is lost by being linked 
with unseasonable drollery. Mr. Sheridan was'26 years’old,-when 
VOL. III. 3A 
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he produced this comedy, too early an age, it must be confessed, 
for the exercise, much less for the inculcation, of severe moral 
discipline. This is some excuse for the author; it is none, how- 
ever, for the piece, which, as a national work must ever carry 
with it, among innumerable beauties, the evidence of one great 
imperfection. While some critics analyzed it with great severity 
as being rather an effusion of imagination than a picture of life 
and manners, others had no scruple in hazarding an opinion that 
it was not the performance of his pen. By some it was attributed 
to Mrs. Sheridan, and others asserted that it was written by a 
young lady, who, being in a state of decline, died at Bristol 
shortly after she put the MS. into his hands. Such was the ru- 
mour, which so far obtained credit, that Isaac Reed, a man ex- 
tremely cautious of giving publicity to loose reports, thought it 
proper to insert this story in the account which he gave of this 
play in his edition of the Biographia Dramatica. This assertion 
was not contradicted by Mr. Sheridan, and he never took any 
pains to establish his right to the brightest performance that bears 
his name. This could not have arisen from any reluctance to 
appear in print, for advantage was taken of the extreme popu- 
larity of the Critic and Pizarro, to profit by the sale of the copies. 
Thus while other dramatic pieces of Mr. Sheridan have been 
committed to the press by: his authority, and for his emolument, 
that which has brought most honour to his name, still remains 
unpublished except in surreptitious editions. That a manuscript 
of this play, in the rough and original state in which it came from 
the author, with interlineations and corrections by another hand, 
is in existence, is asserted with confidence by Dr. Watkins, in his 
life of Sheridan. The silence of Mr. Sheridan on a subject that 
so nearly affected his credit, as a dramatist,—his moral character 
out of the question—cannot be justified either on the plea of igno- 
rance or of conscious dignity. Itis true, he made some broad 
allusions to the subject in the celebrated farce which he brought 
out, avowedly, to make his detractors ridiculous; but contempt 
is no answer, and: ri@cule is not a test of truth. 

To return to the order of Mr. Sheridan’s life. In 
1779, the year after he brought out the Critic, his Monody to 
the memory of Mr. -Garrick was recited at Drury Lane thea- 
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tre. It is a poem containing fine thoughts and harmonious 
numbers, though not worthy of the author or the subject. 
It is bare of imagery, even where the subject most strongly 
calls for the aid of illustration, but its radical defect is a phleg- 
matical coldness. The author does not seem to feel any sense of 
that loss which he describes, and what is equally strange, he has 
preserved a total silence upon the private virtues of Garrick: 
though here he had an ample field for praise, without being 
liable to the charge of flattery. That great actor did more to 
elevate the character of his profession than ever had been done 
before his time. He was correct in his own conduct, and by his 
example, he contributed much to reform the manners of his 
brethren, not only in their professional character, but in their 
general deportment. His great ambition, observed Dr. Johnson, 
was to make truth diffuse her radiance from the stage, and he 
succeeded beyond what might have been expected in expelling 
the buffoonery, rant, and immorality, which had so long pre- 
vailed, to the injury of the drama and the public. Notwithstand- 
ing this was well known, the brightest part of Garrick’s character 
is wholly omitted in the monody, where nothing is said of his 
qualifications that would lead to any idea of his combining a zeal 
for the cause of virtue with the laudable ambition of fame. 

In the same year he produced a very lively and characteristic 
epilogue to the tragedy of Fatal Falsehood, written by Hannah 
Moore. 

The following lines, descriptive of the toilet of a learned lady, 
would have done credit to Swift: 


What motley cares Corinna’s mind perplex, 
While maids and metaphors conspire to vex! 

In studious dishabille behold her sit, 

A letter’d gossip, and a housewife wit: 

At once invoking, though for diff’rent views, 

Her gods, her cook, her milliner and muse. 
Round her strew’d room a frippery chaos lies, 

A chequer’d wreck of notable and wise. 

Bills, books, caps, couplets, combs, a varied mass 
Oppress the toilet and obscure the glass. . 
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Unfinish’d here an epigram is laid, 

And there a mantua maker’s bill unpaid, 

Three new-born plays, foretaste the town’s applause, 
Three dormant patterns pine for future gauze, 

A moral essay now is all her care, 

A satire next, and then a bill of fare. 

A scene she now projects, and new a dish, 

Here’s act the first, and here—‘“ remove with fish.” 
Now, while this eye in a fine phrenzy rolls 

That solely casts up a bill for coals; 

Black pins and daggers in one leaf she sticks, 

And tears and thread, and bowls and thimbles mix. 


When Garrick retired from the management of Drury Lane, 
he was succeeded by Sheridan, who was also a proprietor. This 
office was not suited to his mind. He was fond of company, and 
his own pleasant manners and fascinating conversation very natu- 
rally occasioned a continual increase of acquaintance, among 
whom he numbered some of the first characters in the kingdom. 
Thus expenses were incurred which it was not easy to discharge 
and loud complaints were made against him both in public and 
private. Many authors, and particularly Cumberland, appealed 
to the public, and the daily papers teemed with severe criticisms 
upon the direction of the theatre. To counteract these attempts 
upon his official character, Sheridan took “ The Rehearsal,” as a 
model for an attack upon his adversaries; but in this he was as- 
sisted by his brother-in-law, Tickell, who had a caustic severity 
of style, and whose share in this piece may be very easily traced 
by any one that will take the trouble to compare the “ Critic,” 
with his pamphlet entitled ‘“* Anticipation.” 

Whatever were his faults it seems that he had some redeem- 
ing qualities, as we may learn from the grateful language of Tom 
Davies, who, in 1780 dedicated his life of Garrick to Sheridan. 
It is also related of him that when a poor author called to learn 
the fate of a play which he had put into the manager’s hands, by 
whom it had been thrown aside and forgotten until the season was 
over, he atoned for his neglect, by accompanying the manuscript 


with a handsome letter of.apology and a bank note of an hundred 
pounds. 
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At length (1799) Mr. Sheridan felt an anxious desire to make 
the house of commons the theatre of his eloquence, and had been 
endeavouring to qualify himself for a public speaker by all the 
means in his power. It is believed, that an application was made 
without success to the duke of Pertiand, then a leader in opposi- 
tion, to give Mr. Sheridan a seat in parliament for one of his bo- 
roughs. However that may be, a general election took place in 
1780, and Mr. Sheridan determined to canvass for himself, and 
directed his views towards the town of Stafford. Some difficul- 
ties occurred, not arising from any interested conduct or illiberal 
treatment on the part of the people of Stafford, for he was receiv- 
ed by them with open arms, and the most promising assurances 
of success. But the usage of elections has long made a certain 
degree of expense necessary to the success of a candidate for any 
county or town of consequence. This was the only requisite 
in which Mr. Sheridan was deficient. The sanguine expecta- 
tions, however, and ardent liberality of his friends, would not 
permit this obstacle to remain in his way. He began, as he 
afterwards continued, through a long political life, by supporting 
the views and arguments of opposition; and though his eloquence 
did not immediately burst forth, but rather reserved itself for 
the present, to shine with more conspicuous lustre hereafter, 
he was. by no means. an idle, or ineffective assistant of his party. 
He might have been heard at that time as a declaimer in popular 
societies, and his pen was certainly employed in several publica- 
tions of the day.* Upon the Rockingham party coming into 
power, Mr. Fox was secretary of state for the foreign department, 
and Mr. Sheridan received his first political appointment as under- 
secretary to that gentleman. The marquis of Rockingham’s death, 
and the appointment of lord Shelburne to be first lord of the 
treasury, threw out Mr. Sheridan’s party, and with. them his ta- 
lents, the most formidable enemies of ministers, into the scale of 
Opposition. 

In 1783, his party coming again into power, Mr. Sheridan 
Was appointed secretary to the treasury, in conjunction with Mr. 


* He took considerable part in ‘‘ The Englishman.”’ A paper con- 
ducted with great violence against lord North and his party. 
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Richard Burke. The duke of Norfolk was the nominal prime 
minister, though, in reality, that dignity as to every effective pur- 
pose, rested in the famous coalition of lord North and Mr. Fox, 
which occasioned such sensations of indignation and astonishment 
throughout the kingdom. Even Dr. Parr stumbles in striving to 
vindicate his friend, who stooped to court an alliance with the 
very man whose head he had threatened to bring to the block. It is 
avery common and a very true remark, that nothing so thorough- 
ly sifts the character of any man, as the possession of power and 
authority; for they awaken every passion, discover every propen- 
sity, and sometimes lead the way to desires and inclinations never 
before experienced. This is particularly the case in places 
abounding with patronage and emolument. Mr. Sheridan had 
very little opportunity for any trials of this kind. He had little 
power and no patronage, and he continued in office for a very 
short time. It must be observed, however, that, while in place, 
he conducted himself, if not with the accuracy and close attention 
of a man trained to habits of business, at least with integrity and 
honour. He paid so little attention to the duties of his office that 
a pasquinade was placed on the door of the treasury to this effect, 
that no applications were received on Sundays, and no business 
done there the rest of the week. The duke of Portland being 
afterwards succeeded as first lord of the treasury by Mr. Pitt, and 
Mr. Sheridan’s party seldom in power, it has been his lot almost 
uniformly to be the defender of unsuccessful men and measures, 
and in later times it is well known, that he has ever continued 
attached to the same party, and which has never been in power 
except for the short space of one year, when Mr. Sheridan was 
again appointed secretary to the treasury. The transition in Mr. 
Fox’s situation, who fell from the height of power to a state of 
comparative insignificance in one year, was so remarkable, and 
almost ludicrous, that some of the wits of his own party could not 
resist the impulse of treating it in a burlesque strain of ridicule. 
Before we give a specimen of one of the most ingenious of these 
effusions, we must remind the American reader that in England 
it does not seem to be any offence against good morals or good 
taste to be witty at the expense of religion, provided the estadlish- 
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ed church is not touched. The author of this epistle to Mr. Fox, 
advised the patriot to open a tabernacle in the confidence that, 


** Proud of a Methodist like thee, 
The vulgar shall not there resort; 

But lords and dames of high degree, 
The splendid sinners of a court.” 


After a whimsical description of the effects naturally result- 
ing from the eloquence of the orator, his facetious friend pro- 
ceeded to allot to each of the distinguished members of the coali- 
tion their respective departments in the new conventicle: 


How spruce will North beneath thee sit! 
With joy officiate as thy clerk: 

Attune the hymn, renounce his wit, 
And carol like the morning lark. 


Or if thy potent length of pray’r, 
By chance induce a kindly doze, 
Wake in the nick, with accent clear, 
To cry “ Amen!” and bless the close. 


The destination of Sheridan was equally characteristic: 


To comic Richard, ever true, 
Be it assign’d the curs to lash; 
With ready hand to ope the pew, 
With ready hand to take the cash. 


(7'o be continued.) 

Thoughtful and reflecting men may conceive many a good 
notion and idea, during their occasional rides, which ought not 
always to be lost; I would call them eguitations; Robert Stephens 
did not 


*€ Whistle as he went for want of thought;” 


but divided the chapters of the Bible into verses as he rode; 
and St. Ignatius wrote his Epistles in his journey from Ephesus 
to Rome. Blackwell’s Sacred Classics, II. p. 233. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CHARLOTTE CHRISTINA SopHra OF WoLFENBUTTLE. 


CHARLOTTE Christina Sophia of Wolfenbuttle, wife of the 
czarowitz Alexis, son of Peter, the first czar of Muscovy, and 
sister-in-law of the emperor Charles VI, was born on the 25th of 
August, 1694. Against this princess, who was a woman of great 
beauty, virtue, and sprightliness, her husband, the most brutal of 
men, conceived an inveterate aversion. He attempted several 
times to poison her, but she always prevented the accomplish- 
ment of his villanous design by taking powerful antidotes. 

His brutality was carried to such a length, that he one day 
gave her a violent kick when she was in that state which should 
have excited his utmost tenderness. She fell senseless on the 
floor, bathed in blood. Peter the first was then on his travels. 
His son, persuaded that his unhappy princess could not recover, 
immediately set out for his country seat. 

The countess of Conismark, motherof marshal Saxe, attended 
this princess during the confinement which this outrage produced. 
She was delivered of a dead child, and the countess took every 
possible care of her; but as she foresaw that if she recovered, she 
would fall a sacrifice sooner or later to the ferocity of the czar- 
owitz, she formed a plan to save her, by gaining over her female 
attendants, and afterwards informing the husband that his wife and 
child were both dead. .When the czarowitz received this news, he 
sent word that they should both be interred immediately without 


any ceremony. Couriers were despatched to the czar, andthe differ- 


ent courts of Europe appeared in mourning—for a block of wood, 
which was deposited in- the earth instead of the princess. 

The princess however being conveyed to a private apartment, 
soon recovered her health and strength. Having collected what 
jewels and money she could, with the assistance of the countess, 
she dressed herself like a woman of ordinary rank and accom- 
panied by an old Germandomestic, in whom she could confide, and: 
who passed for her father, she set out for Paris: Her stay there’ 
was very short; she hired a female servant to attend her, and’ em- 
barked at one of the seaports of France for New Orleans. 
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Her figure soon attracted the attention of the inhabitants of that 
place, one of whom, an officer of the colony, named Dauband, wha 
had been in Russia, knew her. He could, however, with difficul- 
ty be convinced, that a woman in her situation was the daughter- 
in-law of the czar Peter. In order that he might be certain, he 
offered his services to the pretended father; a more intimate con- 
nexion was gradually formed; and they at length agreed to build 
a house at their common expense in which they resided together. 

The death of the czarowitz was announced in the colony some 
tine after by the public papers. Dauband then told the princess 
that he knew her, and offered to abandon his connexions in Loui- 
siana in order to conduct her to Russia. 

The widow of the czarowitz finding herself, however, much 
happier than she had been when near the throne, refused to sa- 
crifice the tranquillity of her obscure situation toany thing that am- 
bition could offer. She only required from Dauband, the most 
inviolable secrecy; and that he would act with the same prudence 
and caution as he had done until that period. Dauband took a 
solemn oath that he would obey her orders with the most rigid 
attention, and his own interest was sufficient to engage him to 
keep his promise. The beauty, wit, and virtues of the princess 
had made the most lively impression on his heart, and the habit 
of living together, had given it additional force. He was amiable 
and stillin the flower of youth; and as she had always till then 
supposed him ignorant of her rank and condition, his. respect- 
ful attention had been so much the more flattering; on that account 
she had not been insensible to it. They continued, however, to 
live in their usual manner, but their mutual affection increased 
every day. : 

The old domestic, who passed for her father at lengthdied. The 
princess and Dauband being both young, could no longer decently 
live together with the same familiarity as they did when authori- 
zed by the presence of a father. Dauband mentioned this to the 
princess, and embraced that opportunity to declare his passion, 
and to represent to her, that having once renounced every idea of 
grandeur, she might, if he was not disagreeable to her, accept him 
for her’ husband, aud by these means, conceal much better her for- 
mercondition. Tothis proposal she consented; and she, who had 
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once been destined to reign over Russia, and whose sister reigned 
at Vienna became the wife of a plain officer of infantry. Their first 
year of union was cemented by the birth of a daughter, whom she 
nursed and educated herself; and to whom she taught the Ger- 
man and French languages. 

Dauband and his wife had lived ten years in that happy medio- 
crity in which the reciprocal fondness of two hearts, supplies 
the want of wealth and riches, when the husband was attacked by 
disease. The wife alarmed atthe dangers of an operation, wish- 
ed that it might be performed at Paris. They sold their habita- 
tion, and embarked in the first vessel that was ready to sail. 
When they arrived at Paris, Dauband put himself under the 
care of an eminent surgeon. His spouse discharged every ne- 
cessary duty with the tenderest affection, and never quitted him 
a moment until the cure was effected. 

Being desirous of pursuing some course that might augment 
their little fortune, Dauband solicited employment from the 
East India company in the island of Bourbon, and obtained a ma- 
jor’s commission. 

Whilst the husband was engaged in settling'his affairs, the wife 
sometimes went to take the air on the Thuilleries with her little 
daughter. Asthey were sitting one day upona bench, conver- 
sing inGerman, that they might not be understood by those who 
were near them, marshal Saxe happened to pass, and hearing 
two ladies speak his native language, he stopt short to look at them. 
The mother raising her eyes, and immediately casting them down- 
wards as soon as she knew the marshal, discovered so much embar- 
rassment, that he cried out, “ What madam! is it possible?” —The 
wife of Dauband did not suffer him to proceed further; she rose up 
and taking him aside, confessed who she was, requested him to ob- 
serve the most inviolable secrecy, to quit her at that time, and to call 
upon her at her lodgings, where she would inform him of every 
particular respecting her situation. The marshal went accor- 
ding to appointment the following morning. The princess rela- 
ted her adventures, and did not fail to inform the marshal what 
part his mother had in them. At the same time she entreated him 
not to reveal any part of them to the king, until she had concluded a 
negotiation then begun, and which would be finished in the course 
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of three months. The marshal promised to be silent; and from 
time to time visited her and her husband privately. 

The period mentioned was nearly expired when the marshal 
going one morning to pay his visit to her as usual, was informed 
that she had departed a few days before with her husband, who 
had been appointed to a majority in the island of Bourbon. 

The marshal immediately waited on the king, to acquaint him 
with every thing he knew respecting the princess. The king 
sent for the minister of the marine, and without letting him know 
the reason, ordered him to write to the governor of the island of 
Bourbon, to treat Mr. Dauband with the greatest attention and 
respect. His majesty at the same time despatched a letter to 
the queen of Hungary, with whom the French were then at war, 
and informed her of the situation of her aunt. 

The queen thanked Lewis XV, and sent him a letter addressed 
to the princess, in which she invited her to come and reside near 
her, but upon this condition, that she should quit her husband and 
daughter, of whom the king would take care. The princess re- 
fused to accede to this proposal, and she remained with her hus- 
band till the year 1747, at which time he died. Her daughter ha- 
ving died also, the princess, who had nothing longer to detain her, 
returned to Paris, and lodged at the hotel de Perou. Her design 
was to retire to aconvent; but the queen of Hungary offered her 
a pension of twenty thousand florins, if she would take up her resi- 
dence at Brussels. 

The writer of this account informs us, that he is ignorant whe- 
ther she accepted the invitation; but about the year 1766, she lived 
at Vitri, a league from Paris, in a very retired situation, with three 
domestics, one of whom wasa negro, She was there known by 
the name of madame De Moldac. It is not known who M. De 
Moldac was, nor at what time she married him; but in the year 
1768, she was a widow, and appeared often on the public walks. 

It is a custom to bind a thread on one’s finger for the sake of re- 
membering any thing—A very ancient practice; for we read> 
Deut. vi. 8. “ And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes.” 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The Travels of Ali Bey, in Morocco, Tripoli, Cyprus, Egypt, Arabia, Sy- 
ria arid Turkey, between the year's 1803 and 1807. Written by himself, and 
illustrated by numerous maps and ‘plates. 2d Am. Edit. J. Conrad. Philadel- 
phia. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 390 and 428; and one 4to vol. of plates. 


TuEss travels are said to be written by a Spanish gentleman, 
named Badia, who seems from the publisher’s advertisement, to 
have been well known in the literary circles of London and Paris. 
He assumed the character and manners of a Turk, and performed 
all the ceremonies of a musselman with a degree of punctuality 
which might make a christian blush; but there is such a comical 
gravity in his language when he speaks of the fasts and ablutions 
to which his curiosity subjected him,—for he pretends to keep on 
the disguise in his book—that it is impossible not tolaugh. De- 
scended, as he announced himself, from the ancient race of the 
Abassides, and familiar with the idiom and the customs of the 
countries that he visited, he was received without suspicion: the 
wandering Arab invited him to join in his caravan, and the doors 
of the jealous Turk were thrown wide to admit him. The sultan 
of Morocco received him with great cordiality,—praised God for 
having enabled so learned a man to return from the land of infidels, 
and presented him with an elegant villa. 

In 1802 Ali Bey was in London; in 1803 he sailed from Spain 
to Morocco, where he remained till October 1805, and then em- 
barked at Larisch for Tripoli. In January, 1806, he sailed for 
Cyprus, where he continued two months, and arrived at Alexan- 
dria the ensuing May. In October he went toCairo, in Decem- 
ber to Suez, and from that place sailed to Jeddo. He proceeded 
on the mahomedan pilgrimage to Mecca. He returned to Cai- 
ro in June; and thence to Acre, Mount Carmel, Nazareth, the 
sea of Gallilee, the river Jordan, Damascus and Aleppo. At the 
end of October 1807, he visited Constantinople; whence he made 
his way through Adrianople; then over Mount Hemus, and 


across the Danube to Bucharest in Wallachia, where he takes his 
leave of the reader. 
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In four hours he landed at Zanja or Tangier. His sensations 
during his rapid transition from Tariffa to Tangier he says, can only 
be compared with a dream. In all other parts of the world some 
relation subsists between the inhabitants of neighbouring coun- 
tries, and travellers can discern something like a community of 
manners and customs; but between Spain and the opposite shores, 
the change is abrupt, and after passing over a few leagues, we 
find ourselves, as it were, in another planet. The comparison is 
not in favour of this new world. Nothing exhibits an aspect 
more wretched, than the empire of Morocco, considered in a po- 
litical point of view. It is governed by a despotism so stupid and 
gross, that its influence affects the despot himself. Those who 
possess wealth are obliged to submit to the appearance and even 
the wants of poverty, in order to avoid the rapacity of authority. 
The number of these persons, however, is very small, the great 
mass of the people being miserably poor. Ali Bey says that the 
sultan of Constantinople is but a slave compared with the empe- 
ror of Morocco; a tyrant who has‘carried the regal sway to its 
utmost limits. The douars or villages of this impoverished 
kingdom appear more like the lairs of savage animals, than the 
abodes of man. The great city of Fez, which once contain- 
ed upward of 200,000 souls, cannot enumerate more than a 
moiety of that number: and the depopulation has been more 
rapid in Morocco itself, where, instead of 700,000 inhabitants, 
who were formerly there in prosperity, the modern traveller finds 
but 200,000 in the greatest poverty. The soil of this country 
only requires cultivation; but while a wise economy has compell- 
ed nature to quadruple her productions, in other parts of the 
world, the ingenious hand of despotism has discovered the secret 
of producing sterility in a climate disposed to produce in abun- 
dance without the aid of art. 

If the lot of the Moroccoans be in general so miserable, 
what shall we say of the Jews, whose servitude is so base, that the 
very beasts of burden are objects of their envy? We need scarce- 
ly add that the arts and sciences partake of the general degrada- 
tion. It is with governments as it isin nature; if a good govern- 
ment promote the prosperity, even of arts for which it has no 
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384 TRAVELS OF ALI BEY. 
employment, a stupid and blind despotism will destroy those 
which would be agreeable and useful. 

The mere passages of Ali Bey from one place to another, 
&c..&c. do not excite a very lively interest; there isa great deal 
of sameness in them, and the reader feels no wish to be at the 
side of his author. It must be admitted, however, that readers 
of itineraries, are rather unreasonable. They expect to be charmed 
with the narrative, while the poor traveller is contending with 
tediousness and monotony. We look for catastrophes, perilous 
crises and tragical events. If none of these can be had, we ex- 
pect at least once in each chapter to hear of a man being nearly 
swallowed by the waves, or cast upon a desert island, among some 
horrible anthropophagi. Ina word, we look with eagerness, for 
bumps and bruises, and even though it is evident that the traveller’s 
license is liberally used, yet we are not displeased if our feelings 
are highly excited. Of moving accidents by sea and land, our 
traveller has not much to say, in his first volume. He had nearly 
died of thirst in crossing the desert, it is true, but there is nothing 
very moving in that. This gentleman, however, travelled for 
other purposes than the gratification of such readers. He pro- 
cured some important information on subjects heretofore but 
imperfectly understood. He has ascertained the longitudes and 
latitudes of many places, and has rectified various errors in the 
common maps of Morocco. The river Luccos, for instance, 
flows to the south and not the north of Alcassor, and the city of 
Fez, according to Ali Bey, is situated in 54° 6’ 3” north latitude, 
and 7° 8’ 30” west from Paris; and not as laid down in the maps 
of Arrowsmith, Maj. Rennel, Delille, Golberri, &c. 

The observations of Ali Bey, in some respects, have not led 
to that ceitainty which might have been expected. We find many 
of the customs of China here, although that country is separated 
from Morocco by many thousand leagues. The shaved heads, 
on the tops of whicha single lock is suffered to remain, the large 
cloaks thrown over the rest of their attire, the yellow slippers, 
chambers whose floors and walls are covered with mats, small 
windows with jealousies or blinds, houses ornamented in relief with 
various colours, even with gold and silver, eating without knives 
or forks, and many other things, remind the reader of the Chinese- 
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Although these coincidences may have arisen entirely from acci- 
dent, yet many system-mongers would net hesitate to build a the- 
ory upon them and ascribe to the two nations, a common origin. 

The prevailing notion respecting the colour of the females 
in this country is that they are black, but we learn from our travel- 
ler that their complexion is a dead white, resembling marble. 
Beauty is common among the Jews, who possess this advantage 
in an eminent degree. Hence he infers, that distress and ser- 
vitude are more favourable to elegance than opulence. 

If we could succeed in persuading the ladies of the truth of 
this, we should confer a vast obligation, not only upon young’ ba- 
chelors, who want money, but upon married men who want liber- 
ty, since the fair would no longer look for wealth in a suitor or 
contend for power with him, to whom they have been commanded 
to be obedient. 

Nothing is more simple or expeditious than the manner of 
distributing justice among these musselmen. The caid is 
seated on cushions in the middle of a hall and the parties are 
placed by the door on their knees, with a line of soldiers behind 
them. When the signal is given, the suitors bawl out their com- 
plaints, at the same time, until they are stopped by blows from the 
guards. The sentence is then pronounced: the guards cry out 
“run, run,’ and beat the suitors out of the court. We have 
another proof of similarity of manners, in the strange customs 
of two nations, without being able to deduce a common origin. 
At a funeral in Morocco, our traveller saw a number of women, 
divided into two choruses, who alternately cried 4h! 4h! and who 
at each exclamation struck themseives so violently as to draw 
blood. The dead are honoured in the same manner in the Socie- 
ty Islands, when the women, on these occasions, lacerate their 
persons with the tooth of a fish and cry 44! Ah! in a most touch- 
ing manner. After this they bathe and appear without any sigus 
of grief, as if they considered that an hour or two devoted to 
lamentation was. sufficient for the loss which they had sustained. 
When we consider the mode in which they express their regret, 
we cannot but think that the time is quite longenough. It may 
not be amiss to add here that at the funerals of the ancient Greeks 
the funereal cry was i 4 i. 
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The first volume concludes with a curious dissertation on 
the Atlantis, which the author thinks he has discovered, and by 
a very ingenious conjecture, upon an interior sea, which he places 
in Africa on the south of Saha and Fezzan, and to the north 
of the mountains of Tong. Here he jinds the Niger flowing, 
and the proofs upon which he forms this opinion, for he did not 
visit the spot, are very strong. ; 

At length our mysterious traveller arrives at Tripoli, where 
he was received with great pomp and splendour, and refreshed 
with essences and perfumes. Thence he proceeded to Cyprus. 
This part of his travels is particularly interesting, because we 
know little of this famous island. Those who have gone thither 
have given very superficial descriptions of the ruins, or, which is 
worse, have only repeated what they heard from the modern 
Greeks. Ali Bey examined every thing with his own eyes, guid- 
ed by his own taste and knowledge; and he depicts, with a mourn- 
ful pencil, the remains of the famous Cythera, Idalia, and Paphos. 
But, amidst these ruins, despised by those Who dwell among 
them, he found many objects which are fitted to excite the warm- 
est enthusiasm of those whose studies have been directed to the 
ancients. The falace of the Queen, of which the vestiges yet 
remain, is on the summit ofa mountain, cut out of a rock; and its 
origin seems to baffle the researches of history. The anciept 
Paphos is hewn out of the rock. Each house is formed by ex- 
cavating a block of marble, and there are still to be seen portions 
of entablatures and capitals which ‘remain fixed to the archi- 
trave, because they form one body with the cornice. From what our 
author says of the modern inhabitants of this island, we conclude 
that the mother of Love does not retain her abode among them. 

But we must hasten with our traveller to Mecca, where every 
thing is new to most of our readers. No christian having ever 
been permitted to penetrate the famous temple in this city, and to 
visit the holy Kaaba, it is gratifying that a musselman, who speaks 
and writes in a christian tongue, has undertaken to remove 
the veil which has concealed for upwards of 200 years, the mys- 
teries of Islamism. The conscientious traveller would regard 
any omission as a profanation; he therefore describes in full detail, 
the Holy City, the house of God, the Kaaba, and the famous black 
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stone, which is no doubt a counter-part of that of Phenicia, 
called IXlagabal, to which the inhabitants of Emesus, rendered 
divine honours. 

The advantage of possessing the house of God has no very 
edifying effect upon the people of the city; the women not being 
ashamed to show their faces, and the number of believers de- 
creasing every year. The environs of the city exhibit a fright- 
ful picture of sterility: a flower or a plant is extremely rare. 
The greatest heat which they experience in the middle of winter 
is at 16 degrees; from February the thermometer (Reaumur) 
rises to 28. Very few Arabian horses are seen in the Holy City: 
the celebrated balm of Mecca is scarcely known here, and the 
people do not know the tree which produces it. 

Asa specimen of his manner we shall select his account ef 
the ceremony of the “ Purification of the house of God.” 


“On Thursday the 29th of January, and on the 20th of the month 
Doulkaada, the kaaba was washed and purified with the following ceremo- 
nlals. 

‘““Two hours after sun-rise the sultan scherif went tothe temple, 
accompanied by about thirty persons, and twelve negro and Arabian 
guards. The door of the kaaba was already open and surrounded with 
an immense number of people. The staircase was not placed. The sul- 
tan scherif got upon the shoulders and heads of the multitude, and en- 
tered with the principal scheiks of the tribes. Those below wished to 
do the same; but the guards prevented them, by beating them with their 
sticks. Istaidat a distance from the door, to avoid the crowd, andin a 
short time received an order from the scherif of the well, to advance ta 
the door, where he stood making signs to me. But how couldI get 
through the crowd that stood between us? 

‘* All the water-carriers in Mecca were advancing with their vessels 
full of water, which they passed from hand to hand, until they reached the 
guards at the door. They also passed a great number of very small brooms 
made of the leaves of palm-trees, in the same manner. The negroes be- 
gan to throw the water upon the marble pavement of the kaaba; they 

also cast rose-water upon it, which, flowing out at ahole under the door, 
was caught with great avidity by the faithful. But, as it did not run out 
fast enough to satisfy the wants of those at a distance, who were desirous 
to obtain it, they cried out for some of it to drink, and to wash themselves 
with. The negroes with cups, and with their hands, threw it in quantities 
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over them. They were civil enough to pass a small pitcher anda cup full 
of it tome, of which I drank as much as possible, and poured the rest 
out myself; for although this water is very dirty, it is a benediction of God, 
and is, besides, much perfumed with rose-water. 

‘“‘T at last made an effort to approach: several persons raised me up, 
and after walking upon the heads of several others, I arrived at the door, 
where the negro-guards helped me to get in. 

‘*] was prepared for the operation, for I had on only my shirt, a cas- 
chaba, or a shirt of white wool without sleeves, my turban, and the hhaik 
that covered me. 

‘“* The sultan scherif swept the hall himself. Immediately after I en- 
tered, the guards took off my hhaik, and presented me a bundle of small 
brooms, some of which I took in each hand, and at the instant they threw 
a great deal of water upon the pavement; I began my duty, by sweeping 
with both hands, with an ardent faith, although the floor was quite clean, 
and polished like glass. During this operation, the scherif, who had 
finished, began to pray. 

‘* They gave me afterwards a silver cup, filled with a paste made of the 
saw-dust of sandal-wood, kdeaded with the essence of roses; and I 
spread it upon the lower part of the wall that was encrusted with marble, 
under the tapestry which covered the walls and the roof, and also a large 
piece of aloe-wood, which I burned in a large chafing-dish, to perfume the 
hall. 

‘¢ After I had finished all these things, the sultan scherif proclaimed 
me Khaddem Beit Allahel Harem, or Servant of the Forbidden House of 
God, and I received the congratulations of all the assistants. 

‘** Trecited my prayers in the three first corners, as upon my first en- 
tering, and thus entirely completed my duties, whilst I attended to this 
pious work. The sultan withdrew a short time after.”—Vol. H. p. 59. 

x 8 # kX * kK * OK KK OK 

“ On Tuesday, the 3d of February,—25th of the month Doulhaada, 
they cut that part of the black cloth that surrounded the dvor and the bot- 
tom of the building, which completed the ceremony which is called Inhar- 
moel Beit Allah, or the Purification of the house of God. 

** During the operation, all the assistants of the temple tried to obtain 
some bits of this cloth, which they divided into smaller ones to make a sort 
of relic, to give to the pilgrims as a present, who are expected to return 
the favour by some gratification. I received so much of it that—God be 
thanked!””—Vol. II. p. 60. 

The pilgrimage to Mount Arafat, or the mountain of light, 
where Mahomet is supposed by his followers to have received 


the first chapter of the koran from the angel Gabriel, is well 
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described; as are the meeting of the pilgrims, and the ceremo- 
nies of their sanctification. Yet which of our readers will not 
detect the sly inuendo of the author in the following assertion: 


‘¢ Mount Arafat is the principal object of the pilgrimage of the Mus- 
selmen; and several doctors assert that, if the house of God ceased to ex- 
ist, the pilgrimage to the former would be completely meritorious, and 
would produce the same degree of satisfaction. This is my opinion like- 
wise.”—Vol. II. p. 68. 


Our author is sufficiently happy in his delineation of man- 
ners; and his means of access to the Mahometans afford him 
many opportunities of exhibiting the private life of the Moors, 
Turks, and Arabians. The following picture of a party of plea- 
sure at the country residence of a Moorish minister of state may 
reconcile some of our own great people to the occasional languor 
of their parties of a similar nature. 


‘“¢ The following day, we made a party of pleasure to one of Hadj Edri’s 
gardens inthe country. As we dared not to play atany game, or drink 
any liquor, and as music and dancing did not suit the gravity of our cha- 
racters; andasthey had nota sufficient knowledge of sciences to make 
them the topics of our conversation, and as there was no political news, 
on account of the want of correspondence, couriers, and public pa- 
pers, we were at a loss how to pass our time, and were reduced to the ne- 
cessity of eating five or six times a day, like Heliogabali, and to fill up the 
remainder of our time with drinking tea, saying prayers, playing like 
children, electing among us pashas, khaliphes, and kaids, charged with the 
command of every dinner, tea, collation, or walk. 

«The only game which contained some interest, consisted of placing 
on a large dish, about a dozen of cups, upside down. The company 
then divides into two bands, and after one of them had put a ring on a piece 
of coin under one of the cups, the other band is to discover in it the first 
or last of the cups which they may lift up. If the ring should happen to 
be in one of the intermediate cups, he that has lifted up the wrong cup is 
punished with receiving from every member of the opposite band some 
blows on his hands with a knotted handkerchief. But, if the ring be 
found in the first or last cup lifted up, the party takes the same revenge. 
This game is, for want of a better, amusing enough, asit gives rise tomany 
curious scenes in the disputes about lifting up the cups, and the struggle 
between the weak and the strong produced some droll exhibitions. 
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390 TRAVELS OF ALI BEY. 


‘‘ Such were the amusements that occupied us for three day$ and twe 
nights, which we spent in the garden.” —Vol. I. p..110. 


We are obliged to pass over the very interesting account of 
the Wehhabis; the revolution which they have produced, their 
religious opinions, manners, mode of carrying on war, their dress, 
arms, &c. form a considerable part of this volume. 

Our traveller next visited Egypt, and traversed the whole 
country of Syria. His description of the temple of Jerusalem is 
not less ample and minute than that of the temple at Mecca. The 
Musselmen’s temple at Jerusalem, is built, he says, on the ruins 
of that which was constructedjby Solomon. But how can he ven- 
ture upon this;assertion, when it is recollected that this edifice was 
destroyed by Titus, and that sixty years afterwards, the emperor 
Adrian rased its very foundations, and dragged a plough-share 
over the ground? Our good musselman afterwards visited the 
tomb of Abraham, Bethlehem, Monnt Calvary, the tomb of Christ, 
mount Carmel, Nazareth, kc. We are not to attribute these 
visits to curiosity alone, for the Mahometans profess great respect 
for our Saviour, who, they admit, had the power of working 
miracles, though it was denied to their prophet. , 

We cannot dismiss this entertaining traveller without laying 
before our readers his conjectures on the probability of a sea in 
the interior of Africa. He demonstrates by rigorous calculation 
that evaporation alone cannot exhaust the waters of the Niger; 
that this stream cannot wholly lose itself in the marshes of Wan- 
gara, and that such immense masses of water as are produced by 
the African rivers cannot find their way out by the Guinea coast, 
as has been pretended by alearned German. Hence he infers 
the existence of a large lake or interior sea, into which, as the 
streams of Africa tend towards the centre, the surplus of all the 
waters, left by vegetation and other decompositions of this fluid, 
roll and unite. A Morocco merchant who accompanied Ali Bey 
from Larish to Tripoli, confirmed this opinion, and informed him 
that Vil-Abid (the Nile) flowed to the centre of Africa where it 
formed a large sea, without communication with any other ocean 
that in this seathe barks of the negroes were forty-eight days 
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navigating from one shore to the other, during which they lost 
sight of land. This informant had lived at Tombuctoo many years. 

The various conjectures respecting the western source of 
the Nile may be reduced to these points: i. It may lose itself in 
the Nigritian sea, as Ali Bey contends. 2. After flowing to the 
east it may make a bend to the south or south-west and reach the 
Atlantic below Cape Formosa, according to Reichard. 3. It is 
possible that after arriving at the interior lake it has a communi- 
cation with the Nile. According to Malte-Brun, this idea is the 
least probable, and yet it deserves some attention, since the infor- 
mation of Mr. Jackson, the English consul at Mogadore, who 
says that seventeen negroes left Tombuctoo, embarked on the Nile, 
and went dy water to Cairo. Hence it is inferred by Malte-Brun, 
who discusses the subject with great sagacity, that, 1. there is 
one or more rivers which connect the Nile and the Niger, which 
are probably to the south-west of Darfour. He has, in fact, 
dotted on the map the course of the Bahr Koulla, and that of the 
Misselad, which they might take in order to reach the Niger, the 
one by the interior sea, the other by the immediate agency of two 
other lakes. 2. The existence of three great lakes in the south. 
of Ouangarah, may induce a belief that it is not absolutely neces- 
sary that the rivers of the central level should empty in the 
Guinea sea. 

Hence it appears that the mouth of the sea is yet unknown, 
notwithstanding the boast of Bruce, that the Bahar-Soudan of 
Ali Bey is not a discovery, and that if the Nile and the Niger do 
unite, it is by some intermediate means with which we are not 
acquainted. 

We ought not to conclude without remarking that Miss 
Williams has been rather careless in her translation. As our 
booksellers pay nothing for copy-money, ought they not to have 
books revised before theyare re-published? The translations prin- 
ted in London are generally, to use the expression of Walter Scott, 
done shop-way. < 
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392 LORD BYRON’S POEMS. 


Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and other poems. London, 1816. J. Johnson. 
Philadelphia, reprinted. M. Thomas. 37 1-2 cts. Reviewed by the lord chan- 
eellor, assisted by sir Samuel Romilly and other solicitors in chancery. 


Court of Chancery, London, Nov. 28. Byron v. Johnson —Sir 
Samuel Romilly stated, that this wasa bill filed by the plaintiff, 
lord Byron, against the defendant, a boukseller in Cheapside and 
Oxford street; and it prayed that the lord chancellor would grant 
an injunction to restrain the defendant from publishing certain 
poems which he had advertised as the works of the plaintiff, but 
to which the plaintiff was as much a stranger as any person in 
that court. On the 13th of November instant, the defendant cau- 
sed the following advertisement to be inserted in the Times jour- 
nal.—“ Lord Byron. A short time ago we little anticipated the 
pleasure of announcing a new work from the pen of this noble and 
justly admired author, which is this day published, uniform with 
his other works, price 5s 6d. entitled, The Right Hon. Lord By- 
ron’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. To which is added, the 
poem of The Tempest. Printed for J. Johnson, 98 Cheapside, 
and 435 Oxford street.’”? On the same day, the defendant pub- 
lished another advertisement in the morning paper, in these words: 
“ Lord Byron. On the 18th instant will be published, uniform 
with the noble author’s former works, the Right Hon. Lord By- 
ron’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. To which is added, the 
Tempest. Printed for J. Johnson, Cheapside, and 335 Oxford 
street; and sold by all booksellers. Of whom may be had, by the 
same author, a new edition (the third) price 2s. 6d. Farewell to 
England; with three other poems, viz. Ode to St. Helena, to my 
Daughter on the morning of her Birth, and to the Lily of France.”’ 
As soon as these advertisements appeared, Mr. Murray of Albe- 
marle street, convinced that they were no less impositions on the 
public than injurious to himself, drew up the following statement, 
which appeared in a morning paper of the 16th inst.—“ Lord By- 
ron. The public are respectfully informed, that the poems 
lately advertised under the titles of Lord Byron’s Pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, &c. are not written by Lord Byron. The only 
bookseller at present authorized to print Lord Byron’s poems is 
Mr. Murray, to whom lord Byron has lately sent, from the con- 
tinent, two new works, entitled, 1, a Third Canto of Childe Ha- 
rold: and 2, The Prisoner of Chillon, &c. both of which will be 
published (price 5s. 6d. each) on Sunday, 23d inst.” On the same 
day, however, the defendant, either apprised of Mr. Murray’s in- 
tention, naturally concluding that some such measure would be 
adopted, caused the following advertisement to be published in 
the same paper:—“ Lord Byron. The publisher of the right 
Hon. Lord Byron’s Pilgrimage to the Holy land, together: with the 
Tempest, begs to say that it will be ready for delivery on Wed- 
nesday next, price 5s. 6d. uniform with the noble author’s former 
works. He likewise takes this opportunity of informing the pub- 
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lic, lest they may be misled, that the copyright of this work was 
consigned to him exclusively by the noble author himself, and for 
which he gives five hundred guineas.—96 Cheapside, and 335 
Oxford street.” 

Now (said the learned counsel) lord Byron not being here, it is 
impossible for me to produce an affidavit of his lordship, that he 
is not the author of these poems; but I can produce another af- 
fidavit to that effect, which, at least, must place the defendant 
under the necessity of showing, by his own affidavit, that lord 
Byron is the author, and that he gave his lordship five hundred 
guineas for them Mr. Scroope Davis, an intimate friend of 
Jord Byron, and who was with him abroad, has lately returned to 
this country with three poems, for which Mr. Murray gave his 
lordship 3000/. and Mr. Davis is quite satisfied that lord Byron 
never wrote any of the poems which the defendant has thought 
proper to advertise. Mr. Davis has been in the habit of conver- 
sing with his lordship in the most confidential manner; he has fre- 
quently conversed with him on the subject of money received for 
the copy-right of his works, and never heard that the noble lord 
had written any such poems. Mr. Murray’s affidavit stated, that 
lord Byron had often proposed several poems to him, and that he 
had, at several times, paid his lordship 5000/. for copy-right; but 
he never heard his lordship speak of such subject as the Pilgri- 
mage, or The Tempest, and he verily believed that the defen- 
dant’s advertisements were published without the consent or 
knowledge of the plaintiff, that the plaintiff is not the author of 
those works, and that the publication thereof is an injury to him, 
as he gave 2000/. to his lordship for the two poems which he has 
recently published, in full faith that he was to be the only pub- 
lisher of his lordship’s productions. The learned council then 
stated that an ex farte application had been made to the vice 
chancellor to restrain the defendant from publishing those poems, 
but His honour thinking that there was no person who could swear 
positively that his lordship was not the author, notice ought to be 
given to the defendant. Accordingly notice had been given, and 
therefere if the defendant had thought proper to advertise to all 
the world that he had paid the money mentioned in his advertise- 
ment, and now refuse to swear to that fact, it was to be hoped 
that his lordship would see sufficient grounds to grant the injunc- 
tion. 

Mr. Shadwell followed on the same side. He observed that 
whatever might be thought of the reputation of lord Byron as a 
poet (though, he believed, no adequate judge would venture to 
question his merits) it was undeniable that his lordship was at 
least a correct and elegant scholar. But what was the character 
of the poem which the defendant had been insolent enough to 
publish to the world in his lordship’s name? They manifested, 
indeed, a total ignorance of the English language, as must be 
evident from the following excerpts: Inthe Pilgrimage to the 
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394 LORD BYRON’S POEMS. 


Holy Land, canto 1, stanza 3, the poet, whoever he might be, in- 
troduced this grammatical line— 

“ And lives there Aim—on continent or isle,” which correct 
and elegant diction was strongly confirmed by another line in can- 
to 2, stanza 1—* Oh! sails there Aim down life’s unfaithful deep.’’. 
So much for the poet's knowledge of his vernacular tongue. 
But then, lord Byron was well acquainted with the Latin language, 
and of course could not mistake its poetical quantities; yet, what 
said the author of the Pilgrimage, on this head? In canto 2, stan- 
za 22, he tells his readers, that— 


“The joyous schooner bounds before the wind, 
** And leaves old Nile and Canopus behind.” 


This, no doubt, was admirable enough, but it was still surpas- 
sed by another line where he sings of “ The Lethean stream,” and, 
certainly if any person could produce an authority in any Latin 
composition, where Letheus was used as a dactyle, there could 
exist no doubt that lord Byron was the author of this poem. 

But after all, what is this compared to the enchanting lines in 
The Tempest, where the burthen of the song is “a friendly Leech.” 


**The wandering Greeks had left the spot, 
All, save that leech—why went he not! 

Did pious pity hold him there 

To sooth the parting soul with prayer! 

No; *twas that deep, that stifled sigh, 

And the side glance from that wild eye, 
Which held with more than Pity’s ehain, 
And made that friendly leech remain. 

But oft upon the index-stone 

That friendly leech would sit alone, 

And though the storm would buffet him, 
And drenching rains soak every limb, 

He recked not. On his dying couch 

He told strange tales, which some can vouch, 
Which made the started eyeballs glare, 
And petrify the stiffening hair, 

Of deeds of hell—but they have sped— 
God rest the soul of all the dead!” 


A noble line, and worthy of the conclusion of such a poem! But, 
to speak seriously, will any one of these poems exhibit such a 
want of scholarship that it would be most injurious to lord Byron 
if they were suffered to go into the world as his productions? Af- 
ter that thundering advertisement of the defendant, that lord By- 
ron was the author, and that he had paid his lordship 500 guin- 
eas for the copy-right, it was to be expected that the defendant 
would swear positively to those facts, but what had he done? He 
had taken a technical objection to the bill, that no place of resi- 
dence was assigned to lord Byron, and he believed that lord Byron 
was abroad. If the defendant, however, had any doubt that this 
bill was filed by his lordship, most ample security would be im- 
mediately given for the costs. 
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Mr. Leech, on the part of the defendant, contended, that he was 
not called upon to answer to the allegations of this bill. It would 
require some authority to satisfy his lordship that the court of 
chancery sat there to vindicate the political or literary character 
of anyman. The court, no doubt, would protect his pecuniary 
interest; but all that the bill.said, was, that the poems were pub- 
lished without lord Byron’s knowledge, and that his reputation as 
a poet would be injured by such publication. It was evident, in- 
deed, that lord Byron’s reputation could not be injured by these 
poems, since Mr. Shadwell had told the court they were so con- 
temptible, that no one could believe them to be his lerdship’s 
works. Upon the merits too, it was necessary to look at the form 
of this motion. Upon what ground could his lordship be called 
upon to restrain the publication of works which were declared not 
to be the works of lord Byron? But this bill was not the bili of 
lord Byron; it was the bill of some friend here, and had that friend 
satisfied the court, that there was sufficient ground to call for any 
answer at all? Could a bill be filed in the name of an absent per- 
son, and was it enough to call upon the defendant to answer it in 
a court of justice, because an individual said, I had some conver- 
sation with lord Byron, four months ago, and he never told me 
that he intended to publish such poems? Nothing wouid be more 
absurd; for any one acquainted with the literary world must know, 
that nothing was more common than for an author to conceal his 
name until he saw what success attended his works. The defen- 
dant, indeed, had not gone into the merits, but had filed an affi- 
davit that lord Byron was abroad for the purpose of calling on the 
court to protect him against the costs. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, in reply, observed, that a person abroad 
might certainly file a bill, and the residence of lord Byron was 
immaterial, as there could be but one persen in the world who 
was entitled to that appellation. As to the objection that this was 
not a matter of pecuniary interest, suppose all the pecuniary in- 
terest were out of the question, (which was not the case,) the 
court would interfere to prevent any person from injuring the 
reputation of another. ‘To cite examples to his iordship was al- 
most unnecessary, but did not Mr. Pope procure an injunction to ~ 
restrain Curl the book-seller from publishing his letters? Did not 
Dr, Paley’s executors obtain an injunction to prevent the publish- 
ing of some of his sermons? Yet what pecuniary interest could 
they have? Another instance was that of the executors of the 
great lord Chesterfield, who obtained an injunction to restrain the 
publication of certain letters to his son, which he never intended 
for the public eye; but the injunction was obtained too late to pre- 
vent the publication. There could be no doubt that the court 
would protect the character of an individual against works which 
he never published. Mr. Leech had said, these poems were so 
contemptible, that they could not injure the reputation of lord 
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Byron; but the defendant was the only person who could not usé 
that argument, as he had assured the public that he received them 
from his lordship, and that he paid him a valuable consideration 
for them. The silence of the defendant was conclusive that they 
were not lord Byron’s work; the defendant had had the opportu- 
nity of proving the truth of his assertions, and he had not availed 
himself of it. It was argued, indeed, that lord Byron himself did 
not file this bill; but an affidavit could be procured tc show, that 
his lordship had given a general authority to file a bill in his 
name, in case such spurious productions should be published as 
his works. 

THE CHANCELLOR. “ | think the vice chancellor was very right 
in not granting an injunction without notice to the defendant. The 
question now is, whether an injunction should be granted, after 
such notice has been given. I suppose Mr. Shadwell meant his 
speech should operate as an injunction, and so it may, but I have 
nothing to do with that. One objection to the injunction is, that 
it is put on the loss of character: but I must suppose there is a 
pecuniary interest also, since Mr. Johnson himself has said, that 
he gave 500 guineas for these poems. Mr. Johnson, however, 
has had an opportunity of proving the truth of his assertions, and 
he has not made use of it. Lord Byron must, therefore, give se- 
curity for the costs of this bill, and I think that an injunction must 
be granted. Mr. Leech has certainly done every thing he could 
for his client, but he has not satisfied the court that the injunction 
ought not to be granted. Let the defendant, therefore, be restrain- 
ed from publishing these poems. 


A Plea for Sacramental Communion on Catholic Principles. By J. M. Mason, 
D.D. New York. Whiting and Fanshaw. pp. 400. 1816. London reprinted, 


Ir is a singular coincidence, that while the controversy respect- 
ing Terms of Communion originated and has been so ably in- 
vestigated in this country, it should, without any previous concert 
between the writers, be contemporaneously entered on in the 
United States of America, and if not with equal, yet with distin- 
guished ability. There is, however, a material difference in the 
plan and method which the skilful controvertists have respectively 
adopted, as well as in the peculiar circumstances by which their 
feelings were excited, and their immediate objects determined. 
It would be interesting to enter somewhat largely into a compa- 
rative examination of the different works, did we not fear that we 
should become almost unawares too deeply entangled in a con- 
troversy we have determined to decline. We shall therefore 
limit our present remarks to a general analysis of Dr. Mason’s 
book. The copy which has reached us, is highly creditable to 
the American press; it will not be long, we imagine, before it 
issues from our own.* 


* This expectation has been fulfilled. Ed. P. F. 
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‘In August, 1810, a combination of circumstances wholly providential, 
being unsought and unexpected by all concerned, led the third Associate 
Reformed Church in the city of New York, then recently formed under 
the ministry of Dr. John M. Mason, to hoid their assemblies in the house 
belonging to the church under the care of Dr. John B. Romey n, a min- 
ister of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in North 
America.’ 


The effects of this arrangement are very strikingly described 
by Dr. Mason, in their gradual progress. The interchange of 
good wishes and offices of love, the partial blendings of the con- 
gregations, increasing esteem and affection, went on to acquire 
strength, until‘ the bulk of the members of both churches, as well 
as some belonging to correlate churches, mingled their affections 
and their testimony in the holy ordinance’ of the Supper of the 
Lord. This event excited considerable interest in the public 
mind; and, as might have been anticipated, was variously received. 
The stiffness and alienation respectively maintained by the es- 
tablished and the seceding churches in Scotland, are well 
known, and it appears that they had not abated of their mutual 
jealousy even in a foreign land. 


‘ All things, therefore, considered, we are not to wonder that the re- 
port of what happened at New York was received, by very many, 
with dislike and alarm. This effect is so perfectly anagolous to the laws 
yhich govern feeling in masses of men, that it could not have been hin- 
dered but by a miracle, or something very like a miracle. They are 
startled by nothing so soen as by encroachment upon their habits; and will 
rather permit their understanding to be unfruitful, than the routine of 
their thoughts and conduct to be broken up. Let us not complain of this 
propensity, although it may be, and often is, indulged too far. It isa 
wise provision in the economy of human nature, without which there 
would be neither stability, order, nor comfort. Remove it, and the past 
would furnish no lessons for the future. Intellect would be wasted on 
premises without conclusions, and life on experiments without results. 
Therefore no principle is more firmly established in the minds of all who 
think correctly and act discreetly, than this—that wanton invasion of so- 
cial habits is of the essence of folly. Yet there is an extreme of caution as 
reprehensible and hurtful as the extreme of rashness—It is settled by 
common consent, and for the best of reasons, that whatever be the cour- 
tesy due to public habit, we are not to bow before it with superstitious 
reverence.—At no time and upon no pretence, must it be allowed to 
usurp the right of controlling conscience in matters of scriptural principle; 
nor to exert the pestilent prerogative of abetting the cause of error by 
arresting the progress of inquiry after truth. Unless we accede to this 
proposition, the rock is swept away from under our feet. The doctrine of 
Reformation is the worst of heresies; and every attempt to enforce it a 
profligate insurrection against human peace.’ 


Dr. Mason describes himself as having’ been long under the 
impression that the restrictive principle was erroneous; and 
with manly ingenuousness he expresses his apprehension that he 
may ‘ be found to have lent himself to mere party passions, when 
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he ought to have immolated them on the altar of love to Jesus 
Christ, in expressions of love which he was compelled to deny 
even to those who bore the image of Christ.’ An instance is re- 
lated in a note, of a young woman thus repelled, and the painful 
emotions which the sight of her grief awakened in Dr. M.’s breast, 
are strongly expressed. 


‘ How did his heart smite him! He went home exclaiming to himself— 
‘‘Can this be right? Is it possible that such is the law of the Redeemer’s 
House?” ” 


Part the First is occupied with a clear and forcible statement 
of the scripture doctrine, deduced from this first and undeniable 
principle— The Church of God is one.’ Without collecting 
a large number of texts which might tend rather to encumber his 
argument than to elucidate its distinctness, Dr. Mason takes his 
stand at once upon the grouud assumed by St. Paul in the 12th 
chapter, of the Ist Corinthians, and argues from it directly to his 
point. His exposition of the Apostle’s illustration from the con- 
stitution of the human body, is as follows:— 


‘ist. That the multitude of its members does not destroy its unity, nor 
their solution to it as a whole—al/ the members of that one body being 
MANY, are ONE body.’ y. 12. 

‘2. Thatstheirunion with the body is the foundation of all the value, beau- 
ty and excellence, of the members in their respective places.’ v. 15—24. 

‘3. That the efliciency of the members consists in their mutual co- 
operation as parts of a common whole—that there should be no scHism in 
the body.’ v. 25. 

‘4. That from their union with the body, there results, by a divine con- 
stitution, a communion of interests, a sympathy of feeling, and a reciproca- 
tion of beneiits—ihat the members should have the same care one for another, 
and whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one mem- 
ber be honoured, all the members rejoice with it.’ vy. 25, 26. 

‘The use of this similitude Paul declares to be an illustration of the 
unity of the Church, and of the intimate communion of believers. Vow 
are ye the body of Christ, and members in particular.’ 

‘It is true that the Apostle turns his argument directly against the con- 
tentions in the Corinthian church about the superiority, or inferiority, of 
public offices and spiritual gifts. And God hath set some in the church; 

first Apostles, secondarily Prophets, &. v. 28—30. But it is also true 
that the principles of his arguments are general, are equally applicable to 
every thing which tends to cherish among christians a party feeling, at the 
expense of weakening the sense of their union, or of interrupting their com- 
munion as members of the body of Christ, and were intended to be so ap- 
plied; for they are part of the Apostle’s remonstrance against the schisma- 
tic spirit which had split up the church of Corinth into a number of fac- 
tions—scandalous, however, as their schisms were, they had not proceeded 
to separation, nor did they dream of breaking communion—Moreover, the 
Apsotle has himself extended his argument to matters which, without affec- 
ting the substance of our faith, hope, or duty, do yet produce great diver- 
sity of opinion and habit; and has shown that they ought not to infringe 
upon christian union; net, consequently, upon the expression of it in 
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astical faction to the spirit of christian love. This heavenly grace he exalts 
above prophecies, tongues, knowledge, the faith of miracles, the most mag- 
nificent alms, the very zeal of martyrdom! Now this love, the only cure for 
the gangrene of party strife—the most characteristic feature of Christ’s 
image in a renewed man,—the most precious fruit of his grace; and yet 
the fruit which the bulk of his professed followers seem to think them- 
selves under hardly any obligations to cultivate—this love is declared to 
originate in the love of God shed abroad in the heart; and to be drawn out 
toward the brethren precisely on this account, that they are the children of 
God.’ 


From the various reasonings on this point, Dr. M. infers, Ist. 
That the body of Christ, is one. 2. hat as by the constitution 
of the natural body, the various members form one complete 
whole, and as such sympathize with each other; so, by the Divine 
constitution of Christ’s spiritual body, the different members are 
united with each other in inseparable union and communion.’ 
3. That ‘the mer -2rs of this body of Christ have a common and 
unalienable interest in all the provision which God has made for 
its nutriment, growth, and consolation.’ And, therefore, 4. That 
they are under a common and sacred obligation not to withhold 
from each other the privileges of their union to Christ, and the 
symbols of their mutual fraternity. The Dr. then proceeds to 
strengthen his conclusion by the consideration of the common 
tenure by which ‘all christian churches and people hold their 
christian privilege;’ i. e. by grant from the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Hence, he inquires by what authority any body of christians pre- 
sume to invalidate a universal right. 


‘ The sacramental table is spread. I approach and ask for a seat. You 
say, “No.” ‘ Do you dispute my christian character and standing?”’ 
‘** Not in the least.’ ‘‘ Why then am I refused?” “* You do not belong to our 
church.” ‘* Your church! what do you mean by your church? Is it any 
thing more than a branch of Christ’s church? Whose table is this? Is it the 
Lord’s table, or yours? If yours, and not his, [have done. But ifit is the 
Lord’s, where did you acquire the power of shutting out from its mercies 
any one of his people? I claim my seat under my master’s grant. Show 
me your warrant for interfering with it.’ ”’ 


This is a general view of Dr. Mason’s statement of the scrip- 
ture doctrine, and he reduces it to these two ¢ results.’ 


‘1. That they who have a right to sacramental communion any where, 
have a right toit every where.’ 

‘2. That no qualification for such communion may, by the law of Christ, 
be exacted from any individual, other than visiBLe christianity.’ 


Part the Second, entitled ‘ Facts,’ is more complicated and ex- 
tended; but it is quite impossible for us to devote sufficient space 
fora complete view of its interesting but various contents. It dis- 
plays considerable acquaintance with the stores of ecclesiastical 
antiquity, and is wholly free from affectation or parade. While it 
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also to the man of learning and investigation We shall endeavour 
to give a general idea of its scope, but for a full detail of its facts 
and reasonings we must refer our readers to the original 

Dr. Mason distributes lis illusirative parts into three classes 
1. Those which are derived from the Afostolic times. 9 hese 
which refer to the Primitive church immediately succeeding. 3 
Those dependent on the History of the Reformation. The illus- 
trations thus obtained he considers as decisive in favour of * Catho- 
lic,’ as opposed to sectional communion. Under the first of these 
heads he investigates the circumstances connected with the recep- 
tion of the first converts ‘after the full introduction of the New 
Testament economy’— the case of the Ethiopean Eunuch’—*‘ the 
history of Saul of Tarsus’—‘ the case of Cornelius’— the history 
of the reference from Antioch, and of the proceedings thereon by 
the synod of Jerusalem.’ 

The second class of facts, leads him into a wider range of in- 
quiry, in which he expatiates witha perfect knowledge of his subject. 
In this section the writer pursues his discussion under three heads, 
and inquires, ‘ 1. In what the primitive church viewed her Unity 
as consisting. 2. By what it was liable to be broken, and 3. How 
it was to be maintained.” Her Unity he represents as consisting 
in her common faith—her common institutions—-and brotherly 
love. There is great energy in his language in reference to the 
latter principle. 


‘With all her imperfections,’ he remarks, ‘on this point; with all the 
wranglings and schisms which sprung up in her bosom, the primitive church, 
us a whole, presented a family picture which should make us blush; and 
would make us blush, if we had not, by inveterate habits of collision, and 
by the artifice of bestowig hallowed names upon unhallowed things, rid 
ourselves, in a great degree, of christianshame. That which was the ez- 
ception among the ‘ elders,’ seems to be the rule among the moderns. Their 
concord was the rule, their disagreements the exception; our concord is 
the exception, our disagreements the rule. We should feel it to bea 
cruel satire, were any one to say of us, as the Pagans did of the early be- 
lievers, ‘‘ Behold how these christians love one another?” ’ : 


The second point of inquiry—* By what the primitive church 
considered her unity as liable to be broken,—the Dr. considers 
first,‘ after the good old way, negatively,’ and then, positively. It 
was not liable to violation, ‘ by a difference in ‘ rites and customs 
in worship, nor by imperfections in moral discifiline,—nor by diver- 
sities in the form of government—nor by dissonant views on sué- 
ordinate fioints of doctrine.’ 

We could willingly extract the glowing and eloquent description 
of the different conduct of St. Paul when mere customs or when 
substantial principles were subjects of inquiry, but we find our- 
selves necessitated to pass on to an admirable passage on the ‘ mo- 
ral description of the church.’ 
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Christ has himself informed us that the complete prevention or cure «ot 

buses and scandals, is hevond thesr (the mewermor of the Cuuick oy reach 
wat ares will be so mingled with the wheat as to render their separation, 
by human hands, impracticable without the beverd cf roctiug wp ihe wheat 
aiso——ana that while in the wise performance of their duty, they are to do 
the best which their circumstances permit, they must wait for the entire 
purgation of the church till the second coming of the Son of Man, who shall 
then send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of his kingdom all 
things that offend, -and them who do iniquity. Nevertheless, there have 
not been wanting in the church of God, attempts to effect what his word 
pronounces to be impossible. Zeal without knowledge—the generous but 
untrained ardour of juvenile reforiners, who can be taught by experience 
alone that *‘ old Adam is too hard for young Melancthon,”—the well meant 
but visionary projects of recluse devotion estranged from real life, and 
from the world, even the christian world, as it actually exists—and, not 
unfrequently, that pragmatical oiliciousness which proclaims with Jeau, 
‘¢ Come and see my zeal for the Lord!” and offers piles of incense on the 
altar of its own vanity, for every shred which it strews on the altar of 
God—all these things have set men at work to find or to erect an imma- 
culate church. The success of the experiment has been worthy of its wit. 
But though it always has failed, and will for ever fail, of accomplishing its 
professed aim; it never has failed, and never will fail, of producing one de- 
plorable consequence. It engenders and nourishes a morbid humour, an 
unhappy fastidiousness, which makes the religious temperament extremely 
irritable; fill the mind with disgust and the mouth with complaint; and final- 
ly break up, or forbid, christian fellowship under the pretence of superior 
purity; but in very deed, for faults, if not trivial in themselves, yet too often 
trivial in comparison with the faults of the complainers.’ 


It is not, however, to be inferred from this reproof of the sour- 
ness and affectation which have been the injurious peculiarities of 
sO many scctarians, and especially of many among those whom we 
imagine Dr. Mason to have here more closely in view, the con- 
scientious but stern and rigorous separatists from the Scottish 
kirk, that he is in any degree an advocate for relaxation of disci- 
pline or depravation of moral sentiment. His language upon these 
points, is uniformly that of the moral teacher, and the firm main- 
tainer of ecclesiastical order. 

Under his third negation, Dr. M. for a moment quits his defen- 
sive position and attacks Episcopalianism. On this subject he is 
admirable and unanswerable, and we regret exceedingly our inabi- 
lity to give free scope to his arguments and references. Having 
ascertained ‘ what the primitive church did not view as inconsis- 
tent with her visible unity,’ he goes on to examine the opposite 
and affirmative side, and to show that her unity was only violated 
‘by schisms within her bosom—by the renunciation of fundamen- 
tad truth—and by withdrawing from her communion.’ 

In his third inquiry into the means by which the unity of the 
church was ‘ preserved and proclaimed,’ he concludes that it was 
thus maintained: 


‘1. By an inflexible adherence to the great truths of the Gospel as sum- 
med up in her creed.’—2. ‘ By her members’ conformity to the customs 
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a usages of any particular church which they might happen to visit.’— 

‘ By) respecting and supporting discipline wheresoever and by whomso- 
er within her pale, inflicted.’—4. ‘ By holding ministerial, and christian 
communion with all true churches, as opportunity offercd.’ 


Under this head, the Dr. brings forth a quotation from the 
‘ Constitutions’ commonly called ‘Apostolic,’ which we think 
makes rather against him. In the evemt of a stranger making 
application to any church for admission to a participation in its 
privileges, the deacon is directed to ascertain not only that he is 
‘sound in the faith,’ but also that he is one ‘ of accord with the 
church in the things of the Lord.’ It would seem very clear that this 
last phrase must mean something more than being ‘sound in the 
faith;’ and many will be apt to suspect that it may bear the very 
meaning against which Dr. Mason is contending. It is rather 
strange that it should have escaped his quick and penetrating mind, 
that this passage may be fairly understood to imply a more perfect 
and minute agreement than one which should include merely the 
few and simple fundamentals of the christian faith. This portion of 
the volume closes with the following expressive language. 


‘ Here then we take leave of the primitive church. Even in the fourth 
century many grievous abuses had sprung up, grown rank, and brought 
forth their poisonous fruit, especially in her worship and government. The 
policy of ConsTanTinF which secularized her form; his profusion, which 
corrupted her virtue; and the meretricious attire which banished her mo- 
desty, prepared her for rapid infidelities to her Lor», and for her final 
prostitution to the Man or Srn. From the fifth century may be dated 
that career of shame which, particularly in the Western empire, she ran, 
with wild incontinence, through the night of the “‘ dark ages;”’ until she 
was branded from above as the ‘‘ MoTHER OF HARLOTS, AND ABOMIN4A- 
TION OF THH EARTH.” 


We cannot follow Dr. Mason through his Third Class of facts, 
which are too interesting, as well as too voluminous for abridg- 
ment. He refers to the confessions of the various reformed 
churches, in proof of his positions, and mingles with this dry de- 
tail, many shrewd reasonings and eloquent appeals. He terms 
Knox, the Scottish Elijah, and Calvin 


‘the Paut of the reformation. Had any thing been wanting in his own 
writings, in the opinion of his contemporaries, in his influence with the 
political and ecclesiastical cabinets of protestant Europe, and in the dread 
and terror of the papists, to evince the greatness of this extraordinary man, 
it would have been supplied by the rancorous malignity which assailed 
him during his life; and which has been hardly, if at all, abated by his 
death. His very name seems at this day to blister the tribes of error 10 all 
it gradations, and to form a solitary exception to the reverence which the 
world entertains for departed genius. More than two hundred and fifty 
years have elapsed since he went to join the Apostle whom he so much re- 
sembled, in the kingdom of God; and there is hardly an enemy to the truth, 
of whatever size, who does not think it incumbent on him to derive impor- 
tance from “‘a gird” at the memory of Calvin.’ 
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A most interesting narrative is given of the proceedings con- 
nected with the Polish Consensus, and of the persevering efforts 
of the French Protestant Churches, to effect a general harmony 
of Christians upon such broad grounds, as to include even Armi- 
nians; at least the project expressly reckons among the ¢ points to 
be omitted,’ the‘ subtle opinions broached by Van ARMIN about 
free will, the saints’ perseverance and predestination.’ And our 
excellent bishop Hall, in the very synod of Dort, exclaimed— 
* What have we to do with the disgraceful titles of Kemonstrants, 
Contra-remonstrants, Calvinists, Arminians? We are Christians, 
let us also be of one soul.’ Ina note uponthis passage, Dr. M. 
very justly remarks, that these epithets then bore a very different 
sense from their present acceptation; they were then used as 
terms of rancour and rejection; they have now become technieal 
terms, and ‘ convey very complex ideas with more brevity and 
precision than could easily be done by a periphrasis.’ The history 
of the renunciation of the great Protestant principle of communion 
by the Established Churches of England and Scotland, and of its 
maintenance by the Westminster Assembly, is written with a 
masterly hand. Referring to the first of these, Dr. Mason gives 
way to the indignant feeling occasioned by the remembrance of 
her oppressions. 


‘To those who are acquainted with the history of this disasterous period , 
it would be superfluous to detail the mercies of Laud, and the mysteries of 
the Star-Chamber. Suffice to observe, that the contests in the church of 
England between the high-handed conformists and their demurring 
brethren, furnished proof, and not refutation, of the doctrine here advan- 
ced in favourof Catholic communion. No whim, nor abuse, nor corrup- 
tion, which they were not required to approve, severed the Puritans 
from the Established Church. They grieved, they mourned, they expos- 
tulated, about things which afflicted their consciences, but they thought, 
not of separation. Had they been allowed to exonerate themselves from 
the charge of countenancing what, in all sincerity, they disallowed; or had 
they not been commanded to belie their conviction by an explicit appro-, 
bation of what they abhorred, the name of dissenters from the Church of 
England had never been known. Un-episcopal in their judgment they 
certainly were, as were all the continental Protestants, and all the fathers 
of the British Reformation. They disliked, they loathed, certain exterior 
observances; but still, had they been permitted to dislike and to loathe with- 
out exhibiting public disturbance—had they not been required ,to deny 
what they believed to be truth, and to profess what they believed to be 
falsehood—had not the price of their peace in the Establishment been 
rated so high as the perjury of their souls before God, they had never been 
separated from the Church of England. As it was, they did not retire, 
they were driven from her bosom; and they have thus left upon recerd 
their testimony of martyrdom to the sacredness of that communion which 
belongs to the church of God, and to the criminality of dividing it upon 
slight pretences,’ 


Into the dispute respecting the meaning of the phrase ‘ Com- 
munion of saints,’ it would be impossible for us to enter, without 
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mutilating the clear and distinct, yet brief and weighty statements 
of Dr. M. This we feel no disposition to do; and shall therefore 
Satisly ourselves with remarking, that here at least we generally 
agree with him, and that he has successfully opposed hard argu- 
ments to ‘Aguinatic distinctions. We subjoin the doctor’s own 
summary of this important section. 

‘The preceding pages are believed to have shown, that the commu- 


nion for which they plead is enjoined in the word of God—was understood 
to be so enjoined by the Apostolic and primitive church—was acted upon 


under that persuasion—was contended for in opposition to every sort of 


sectaries—was asserted, and the doctrine of it inserted, in the briefest 
summary of faith ever current in the churches, the apostles’ creed—was 
maintained at the revival of the cause of God and truth at the Reformation 
—was practised to the greatest extent in the best of churches in the best of 
times—was cordially received by that venerable representation of evange- 
lical interests, the assembly of divines at Westminster—is in perfect uni- 
son with the known convictions and conduct of the most glorious champi- 
ons of the cross whom England ever saw—was not only received, but is 
formally, explicitly, and fully maintained in their profession of faith—has 
been re-asserted and vindicated by the church of Scotland thirty years 
before the Secession—and stands, at this hour, a conspicuous part of the 
solemn, public profession of churches, which, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
have originated from her.’ 


Part the Third—‘ A review of objections’—does not fall short 
of the ability displayed in the former sections of the work; it is, 
however, even less susceptible of compression, and we must here 
content ourselves, with a simple reference to the original, the re- 
publication of which we have been given to understand, since we 
began this article, may be shortly expected. 

Part the Fourth—‘ The consequences of sectarian, as opposed 
to catholic communion’—is the concluding chapter. Dr. Mason 
points out these consequences, ‘in relation to ourselyes—to the 
church of God at large—and to the surrounding world.’ What- 
ever may be theught of his arguments, the force of eloquence 
with which he urges them will be denied by none. There is a 
powerful energy, an overwhelming vehemence in his reproofs and 
expostulations, that seem to bear down his antagonist. It might 


be easy, perhaps, to detect minor faults in the style and manner of 


this able work, but we have no disposition to apply this inferior 
sort of criticism to powers of such richness and magnitude. Dr. 
Mason’s mind is of a bold, determined, and elevated cast; he pos- 
sesses the eloquence both of words and argument, though not in 
equal perfection, yet in powerful combination; and with these rare 
excellences itis perhaps a natural defect that his strength is some- 
times injurious to just refinement, and that his language is some- 
times forced. We shall conclude this article with the peroration 
of his work. 
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‘In very deed, sectarians are christians in disguise. Sectarian dis- 
tinctions are masks; sectarian champions, ecclesiastical knights covered 
with their armour, themselves unseen. The masks are of all hues and all 
features. They must be removed before you can perceive that the com- 
batants are of one species. Sectarianism stripped off, you see the chris- 
tians. You discover the indentity of race—the family features—those 
beautiful features in which they resemble their Father who is in heaven, 
and are ‘‘ conformed to the image of the first-born among many brethren.” 

‘ Blessed likeness! enchanting loveliness! Are the painted earth-made 
vizors which conceal the ‘“‘ human face divine,’ and substitute in its room 
their own deformed and forbidding visiges, worth the price they cost us? 
worth the conflicts which have all the pains of military warfare without 
its recompense, and all the hardihood of chivilry without its generosity? 
worth the broken unity, the blighted peace, the tarnished beauty, the 
prostrate energy, the humbled honour, of the church of God? Ah no! Our 
hearts feel that they are not. What then remains but to lay aside our 
petty contests? to strike our hands in a covenant of love—a ‘ holy league,’ 
offensive and defensive, for the common christianity—to present our con- 
solidated front to the legions of error and death, and march on, under the 
command and conduct of the captain of our salvation, till the nations 
mingle their shouts in that thundering Allelulia—‘* The Lord God omni- 
potent reigneth.”’ 


We {now take our leave of this able and impressive writer- 
Whatever may be thought of his general arguments, there can be 
no question concerning the skill with which he has conducted it; 
and whatever may be the fate of his main positions, all sincere 
christians will join with him in deprecating that mutual jealousy 
and alienation of spirit, which have so long subsisted among men 
formed to admire and love one another. ‘ Sectarian fires,’ says 
Dr. Mason, ‘ put out christian light:’ it is however some consola- 
tion, that the day will come when christian light shall for ever ex- 
tinguish sectarian fires. 


Ecclectic Review. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN INTRODUCTFORY LECTURE ON CHEMISTRY. 


BY PROFESSOR GOOPER. 


By the politeness of our able and indefatigable friend, we are enabled to 
present another Lecture on chemistry tothe readers of the Port Folio. ‘This 
science mingles itself so closely with the sources of all our pleasures, our com- 
forts and our wants, that every opportunity should be embraced which promi- 
ses to extend its usefulness. Mr. Cooper’s acquisitions are so various and pro- 
found, that he seems to be peculiarly fitted for the undertaking in which he is 


new engaged—-a task in which the aridity of seience must often be relieved by 
the felicity of description or the sallies of wit. 
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To the citizens of Philadelphia, it is suggested, by one who feels not only a 
personal regard for the individual, but an interest in the welfare of the com- 
munity, that his claims are not to be slighted who combines amusement with 
instruction, and teaches us how to please and how to live. 

If the lectures of sir Humphrey Davy can attract not only the science, but 
the fashion and the beauty of London to the Royal Institution, may we not 
hope that the wonted good sense of our city will display itself by securing 


among us the residence of so valuable an addition to our society! 


The course of Chemistry to which this lecture is introductory, will 
be different, in some degree, from those I have already given. As it will 
be offered to a miscellaneous audience of both sexes, it will be incumbent 
upon me to show what inducements of amusement or instruction such a 
course of Chemistry can present to those who are invited to attend: in what 
way itcan interest those who are disposed to acquire knowledge, and why 
it ought to enter into the studies of the present day.If in forming a reply 
to these inquiries, J should run into a panegyric on the science I profess to 
teach, it will not be surprising. Those who contemplate most nearly a 
subject that interests them, will naturally be apt to dwell on its impor- 
tance; and to see, or to fancy, beauties in the pursuit of it, that escape 
the eyes of common observers. Of this tendency to panegyric in the 
Lecturer, the good sense of his audience will be sufficiently aware: still, 
he feels persuaded that after all the deductions which may be made from 
this consideration, sufficient motives will remain to recommend these 
studies. 

Chemistry is the art of investigating and ascertaining the peculiar 
properties of the individual substances which nature presents to our ob- 
servation—those properties that each possesses in exclusion of every 
other substance—those properties by which each substance is characteri- 
sed.—It is the art of taking to pieces, of decomposing substances, into 
their constituent and elementary parts—of recomposing them—of ascer- 
taining their various modes of acting upon each other—of discovering to 
what useful purpose each of them may be applied, ®y thus tracing the 
properties that each possesses. 

This is the art of Chemistry. As a science, it teaches the general 
laws to which the properties of substances may be referred, and which 
serves to guide the processes of the chemist in his investigations. From 
these investigations, no substance in nature within our reach, is excluded. 

If this be, as those who are competent to judge, well know it is, a 
fair account of the objects and pretensions of chemical science, is it any 
wonder that it lays strong claims to public attention, or that I should 
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offera course of lectures on a branch of knowledge thus extensive, as an 
object on which a few leisure hours may be usefully employed? 

More than half the scientific men in Europe, are engaged in chemi- 
cal pursuits. Hardly a book is published, that does not contain, in some 
part or other, allusions to this branch of knowledge: not one among the 
numerous periodical publications of the old world, the reviews, the maga- 
zines, the selections, but dedicates a part of its contents to intelligence 
from the chemical world. All who hear me must have observed, that 
of late it has forced its way into the similar publications of our own country. 
Every newspaper is anxious to give us an account of the discoveries and 
improvements daily making in chemical science. Even our imported 
novels, and repositories of female dress and fasions, allude, without fear 
of being reproached with pedantry, to chemical information which they 
presuppose their readers to pessess. I may venture therefore to take it 
for granted, that the well educated among us, will consider a branch of 
knowledge so much cultivated in European society, as forming a very 
useful, if not a necessary part of good education here. 

It is so seldom that utility gives the tone to fashion, that we cannot 
err in assuming the usefulness of chemistry, as a fact established in the 
public mind; since it has contributed so largely to force this science upon 
the notice of the fashionable world, and imperiously commanded the at- 
tention of the gay and the wealthy as well as of the wise. 

It is not always, however, that what as most useful is most interesting, 
nor is it this quality alone, that has filled the lecture rooms of Europe, or 
enabled the attractions of the Royal Institute to vie with these of the 
opera, and to divide the attentions, even of the votaries of fashion. 
Chemistry is interesting from the brilliancy of many of its. processes; 
from the unexpected and surprising changes that take place in ex- 
periments; "from the novelty of the effects produced; from the sudden 
changes of all the properties of a substance in colour, taste, and smell; 
from the apparent transmutation of one substance into another; of solids, 
into fluids, of fluids into solids, and of both into gases; from the detection 
of substances that escape all common observation; and generally from the 
new world which it displays to the observation of the beholder. These 
striking circumstances that attend chemical investigation, give force 
and effect to its doctrines; expectation is kept alive, till real knowledge is 
acquired, and curiosity willingly performs her usual office and serves as 
the handmaid of utility. 


In thus stating the usefulness of chemical knowledge, and the pro- 
priety of introducing it among the elementary branches of instruction, I 
do not mean to contend that it is exclusivsly necessary: but it has been so 
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long neglected among us, that it is high time to insist’ on its reasonable 
pretensions, and to show that it is not an obscure study, confined to the 
closet and the laboratory, and unconnected with the pursuits of common 
life, but that it is worthy of being introduced into the best society. 

The usual course of education has been bent towards the classics and 
mathematics, as the most important method of exercisitg and improving 
the intellect between youth and manhood. We peruse the classic writers 
of antiquity for the purpose of obtaining a knowledge of the theory of 
grammar, and acquiring a taste for the beauties of composition, in the 
works of those writers who led the way to elegance in composition and just- 
ness in conception: the praise of having done this, cannot be denied to the 
poets and historians of antiquity. 

By perusing these authors, by studying their beauties and observing 
their defects, we gradually acquire a taste as it is called—a tact or feeling 
of what is beautiful or deformed in modern composition. They lead us 
moreover into the history of the rise and progress of art and science and of 
every branch of human improvement and civilization. They furnish also 
numerous instances of defect in judgment, in knowledge, in composition, 
which their own beauties furnish also the means of detecting; and they en- 
able us at this day, to compare and decide in their original language, on 
those ideas and combinations of thought that have given the earliest impulse 
to human intellect and propelled it in its subsequent progress. Still we 
gain from these works {little or no information of the natural objects that 
surround us, of their properties or their uses. 

The science of numbers, is of such perpetual and daily use, that 
the common transactions of life cannot proceed without it: nor without the 
application of mathematical knowledge, can machines be constructed for 
the use, or edifices erected for the habitation of civilized man: nor can 
rivers be passed, or seas navigated, or masses of matter by means of the 
laws of motion, be subjected to human effort, or made subservient to hu- 
man convenience. To the well doing of all this, mathematics are greatly 
conducive, if not absolutely necesssary. But it hasat iength been found that 
there are other laws than those of mechanical philosophy, and other mo- 
tions that take place in bodies, by which homogenity is destroyed, and 
the mass of matter transmuted into another: laws, upon which almost 
all the arts and trades of civilized life because all the most important 
properties of matter depend. The laws of motion relating to homoge- 
neous bodies, will explain how alkali and sand form glass, alkali and oil 
form soap, alkali and acid a powerful medicine. It has been found there- 
fore, that chemistry, which teaches the laws of composition and decomposi- 
tion, by which the homogenity of bodies is changed, is necessary to the 
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true understanding of the present state, and future improvement of every 
art and trade by which the comforts of civilized life are created and 
promoted: that we can hardly turn our eyes around us in a modern man- 
sioner a modern city, or look out at the windows, which admit the light 
and exclude. the storm, without feeling the want of explanations, which 
the science of numbers and mathematical philosophy are unable to fur- 
nish. 

Let us dwell for a moment on the peculiar features of that knowledge 
which is comprehended under chemistry; the knowledge of individual 
substances founded on the separate investigation of their characteristic 
properties. 

Knowledge of every kind seems to follow the same general laws; equal- 
ly applicable to the exact sciences, and the belles lettres—to chemistry, to 
painting, and to poetry. The more we study objects, in detail—the less we 
deal in general propositions—the more useful and effective our knowledge 
is likely to become. In instances innumerable, substances acquire a value 
by means of properties that elude general observation, that require accu- 
rate and distinguishing observation, and that escape the philosophical classi- 
fication of classes, orders, genera, and species. These properties, are dis- 
covered only by trial and experiment. For instance: among loams, the kind 
of loam that will best answer for certain plants to the gardener, the kind of 
loam, that will best answer for castings, the kind of loam which is proper for 
the welding of iron, and the kind of loam which answers best as a cement to 
the fire bricks of a furnace, can be known only by means of experiments 
made for the specific purpose. Useful knowledge no longer deals in abstract 
propositions, or the dextreus application of learned terms. The days of 
metaphysical philosophy, when the learned argued from generals to par- 
ticulars—when they laid down hypotheses a priori and forced, or fabrica- 
ted facts to fit them, are gone by. It is thus with poetry and with paint- 
ing: general description, and allegorical representation, however laboured, 
or however skilfully designed, affect us but little: they come not home to 
the feelings: it is the faithful picture of individual circumstance which 
all know and all can feel, that produces the desired effect, that strikes 
upon the heart, and sets in motion the best of our associations. We 
read of ten thousand slain in battle, without emotion, as an article 
of news; but the picture of individual distress in a simple narrative, or 
the scenery of a well written tragedy seldom fails to affect us; they exite 
our sympathy for the misfortunes of others, by calling up associations dis- 
tinct and intelligible, that harmonize with the picture presented by the 
poet to the mind’s eye. 
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In like manner, all knowledge really useful, and practically applica- 
ble, is the knowledge of individual beings. The general laws of attrac- 
tion and repulsion, of extension, elasticity, ductility, &c.may be learned 
by rote, with little opportunity of practical application, but the knowledge 
of peculiar properties that characterise objects of hourly intercourse, 
the food on our tables, the wine we drink, the clothes we wear, the furni- 
ture we purchase, or the ornaments in which we indulge—-this kind of 
knowledge enters into our every day comforts and conveniences: and 
such is chemistry: a science whose object is, to investigate the peculiar 
properties of each individual substance, and thus to discover the useful 
purposes to which it can be applied.fHence it forms the indispensible foun- 
dation of every art, trade, and manufacture whether of use or orna- 
ment, tliat does not consist in the mere use of tools and machinery, or 
mechanical labour: hence itis by chemistry alone, that processes can be 
well understood, difficulties obviated, and improvements suggested. It is 
moreover, a science whereon, not only our comforts but our health de- 
pends, because it furnishes the most important among the medicines which 
a physician employs. For instance, all the metallic remedies, all the al- 
kaline, all the acid, all the neutral salts, all the tinctures, extracts, con- 
fections, conserves,’electuaries, elixirs, waters, &c. are the creatures 
of chemistry. It is hardly in our power to point out asingle substance 
exhibited as a medicine in its natural state, unaltered by chemical art. 

But to come nearer home, though at the expense of a little repeti- 
tion. 

Is there an article of dress, to which in some way or other chemistry 
has not contributed? Every colour on cotton, linen, silk, or witli, 
from the purest white, through every shade and variety of hue, to the 
deepest black, is the produce of chemical skill. 

Is there a room in our dwellings which chemistry has not furnished? 
Are not our apartments lighted by the chemist, by means of gas, with 
oil, or with wax. Is there an ornament for our persons for which we are 
not indebted to this science? 

Our table equipage, our tea service, our plate, our china, our glass, 
our carpets, our curtains, do we not owe to the chemist? Is there an 
utensil in our kitchens which chemistry has not supplied? 

Is there an article of food which it cannot ameliorate, a beverage 
which we do not owe to it, from the wines of Madeirato the water of our 
hydrants? The rivers indeed contain the water, but the chemist brings 
it to our own dwellings; it is the steam engine that distributes it. It is 
worth remarking also, that chemistry is little indebted to other bran- 
ches of science; while every other is indebted to the chemist. 
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Mathematics are useful, but useful only to the ealculator: mechan- 
ics are useful to the engineer: astronomy is useful to the navigator: 
medicine is useful to the physician: jurisprudence to the lawyer: techni- 
cal theology to the divine: politics and political economy to the statesman; 
and so of other departments of science; they form the knowledge of par- 
ticular classes in society: knowledge wherein the generality of persons, 
who do not belong to the classes in question, are little interested: they 
form the lines of distinction between professions, and the intercourse be- 
tween them is but remote. When is it that the physician and the astro- 
nomer require the aid of each other? The mathematician and the law- 
yer—the politician and the engineer? They may need each other in their 
individual and personal capacities, but they do not approximate in their 
technical characters, they require no mutual assistance for professional 
improvement. But independent of each other, they are all dependent on 
the chemist, who has taught us the manufacture of ink and of paper, and of 
philosophical instruments, who furnishes the metallic part of all machine- 
ry, and the preparation and conservation of allmedicine. Chemistry is 
not thus confined: it is not a science constituting a calling or profession, 
in which those who do not follow it are not interested. It enters every 
workshop—it intermingles in all our domestic concerns,—it euables us to 
judge and decide with accuracy on innumerable objects, and substances of 
common life, with which all of us have something to do. 

I have already observed that our dress, and decorations, our fuel, 
our furniture, our food—all and every article around us, we owe either 
in its substance or in its improvement, in its use or in its ornament, to che- 
mical science. The more we know of this, the more skilful judges of 
articles of utility, and the more accurate connoisseurs in articles of taste, 
we are likely to become. It is not overstraaned panegyric therefore 
to say that chemistry is the only domestic science, that which approxi- 
mates nearest to universal application. 

If therefore it has not hitherto formed a regular branch of instruc- 
tion, among the institutions of our country appointed for the education of 
youth, the reason has been, that its recent and rapid improvement, has 
not been sufficiently known among us. Time is required to enable sci- 
ence to travel from the east to the west; and when it has arrived here, it 
is long before it locates itself. Indeed it is only of late years that chemis- 
try has been generally introduced in Europe; but it is now considered on 
the continent of that portion of the world, as an indispensable part of know- 
ledge among those whoaspire to superior education. In Englandit is carried 
farther; and as the manufacturers of that country are incomparably more 
wealthy than those of any other part of Europe, and commence with what is 
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there deemed a humble and moderate establishment very often with ca- 
pitals that exceed the fortunes of nobility elsewere, their education is pro- 
portionably more attended to; and some of the best chemists of Europe 
are to be sought among the manufacturers of Great Britain. This cir- 
cumstance, however, which has not yet rendered chemistry unfashionable 
in that, will seem to be a substantial recommendation of it in this country of 
industry and good sense; where sooner or later, whatever is useful, is sure 
of being fashionable. 

It is for this reason I venture to presume, that what ought to have 
formed an advantageous part of our youthful education, will not be 
neglected. now, because it was pretermitted then; and that a branch of 
knowledge of such very general application, will meet with that attention 
and encouragement which its importance so fairly claims. Indispensable 
as it is, to so many situations, and applicable as it is, to so many objects 
without doors and within, it must gradually force its way to general inter- 
est and public approbation. 

If this be a fair statement of the claims of chemical knowledge, is it 
any wonder that well educated females should be desirous of knowing 
something of those pursuits which are so attractive to men of sense and 
information? Is it strange that the novelty, the brilliancy, the utility of 
chemical investigations, should induce beauty and fashion to make this sci- 
ence an object of attention, and to bestow on it some of their leisure 
hours? Indeed, in the present improved state of female education in 
civilized countries, where woman is regarded not merely as the mistress of 
the servants of the family, but the equal and companion of the master, 
much more is expected than in the days of the Spectator, when it was an 
accomplishment by no means universal among young ladies to pen} a 
billet doux without frequent and puzzling mistakes of orthography. That 
was a time, when to work a fire screen or a chair cover, and to bear an 
active part in pickling, preserving and pudding making, ranked among 
the first accomplishments of female education; when the mind of the mo- 
ther and the limbs of the infant were alike swathed and pinioned by the 
absurd prejudices ef the day. 

But in polished society, females are invited to join in the conversation 
of men of sense, and of science, and expected to have knowledge suffi- 
cient to render such conversation neither unpolite nor obtrusive. It is a 
change in the habits of society greatly to the advantage of both sexes; 

‘we may rest assured, that the better the education of females the more 
fashionable will solid attainment become among the men; and a greater 
portion of mutual respect will fall to the share of each sex. 

It is for these. reasons I have ventured to propose a course of chemis- 
try which ladies may attend. 
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Not that the mistress of a family should be daily engaged in chemical 
experiments—that her tables should be blackened by alcalies, or her car- 
pets burnt by acids, or her skin discoloured and deformed by the stains of 
chemical solutions—this is not necessary; it is not seemly. A professor would 
be ignorant of good society who should recommend such devotion even 
to his favourite pursuit. But a lady may see experiments performed by oth- 
ers and comprehend them: she may observe enough to enable her to read 
with profit the written description of processes which she need not re- 
peat—to understand their bearings upon chemical doctrine, and to peruse 
with pleasure and instruction the most useful books on chemical subjects. 

In fact, however, experiments strongly partaking of a chemical charac- 
ter, and those of a very complicated description too, form a great part of 
the business which a mistress of a family among us, must occasionally su- 
perintend. All the processes of marinating, and salting and pickling— 
the making of jellies, of jams, of marmalades, of ices—all the preparations 
employed to give flavour, whether to animal food, or patisserie—the inspis- 
sated juices of anchovies, of mushrooms, of walnuts, of tomatoes—the vi- {ie 
nous infusions of spices for pastry—the rose water, the orange flower wa- "hee 
ter, the orgeat, are all strictly chemical preparations and processes, which 
will be better understood and performed or directed by those who are ac- 
quainted with chemical principles than by those who are not. 

But it will perhaps be deemed by many, a sufficient recommendation i] 
that in Europe, where good society has such a commanding influence over Ye 
the modes of fashionable acquirement, Chemistry is a fashionable study | 
among females of superior education. In the modern novels of the day, 
itis absolutely necessary that the prominent points and features of what 
is called good company should be faithfully delineated: the vulgar honesty 
of Parson Adams, the brocaded manners of sir Charles Grandison, and 
the simpering simplicity of Pamela, will serve to amuse no longer. If the 
fashionable werld would be delineated, there must be some likeness in the 
picture, or the painter will fail in his design; we may therefore take the 
descriptions and allusions of modern novels of tolerable repute, as some 
evidence of customs and manners in what is usually called good society. 
Thus, in a novel re-published here last winter called Rhoda, (v. 1. p. 191.) £4 4 
lord William describing the young lady observes “‘ Rhoda is all intelli- se A 
gence, but it is genuine unsophisticated intelligence; we trace not the go- 
verness, nor the professor, the Royal Institution, nor the reader of lectures. 
Thank heaven she knows nothing of any stars but those which lighten from 
her eyes, she has no measure for time, but the pleasure which she gives 
and receives.”” This is the silly rant of a man who is afraid lest his mis- 
tress should be wiser than himself, and in panegyrising her want of edu- 
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éation, he indirectly excuses hisown. The passage however shows that 
the chemical lectures of the Roya! Institution, and some knowledge of the 
elements of astronomy, enter as parts of modern female education. So in 
another publication that came out here last winter—a satire against the 
outre morals and manners of the heroines of romance, Cherubina is intro- 
duced to lady Gwynn, a person of fashion, whom she finds occupied in ar 
ranging and classifying her cabinet of minerals. Look into a very beau- 
tiful and expensive publication, Ackerman’s repository of Literature and 
Fashion, intended exclusively for the ladies, and you will find a portiok of 
it exclusively dedicated to chemical receipts and processes applicable to the 
Arts. Chemistry then, and its dependent branches, is cultivated by the fe- 
male part of what is usually considered as good society, in England at least. 

Nor is it of difficult attainment: for the most easy, the best written, and 
most useful elementary work on the subject—the Conversations on Che- 
mistry,—is the production of alady, Mrs. Bryan. 

But I do not put the propriety of female attention to chemical know- 
ledge on its being useful, or its being fashionable. It is certainly some 
recommendation that sir Humphrey Davy’s lectures have been crowded 
by beauty and fashion; and that science has entered among the brilliant 
amusements of polished society of both sexes. It is well for science, and 
well for such votaries, that each is benefitted and embellished by the 
other. Chemistry however has higher claims. 

It is a common place remark, but it is true also, that the condition of 
women in society, is a sure test of the grade of civilization. Among sav- 
age nations, women are laborious slaves: even in the second or third stage 
of society, they are kept in degrading subjection however exemplary their 
conduct. Penelope, one of the favourite characters of antiquity, is or- 
dered up stairs by her son Telemachus and required to superintend the 
business of the looms, and to take care that the servants so employed do 
not waste their time. Among the half civilized nations of the east, they 
are regarded merely as objects of gross indulgence, and qualified only to 
amuse their purchaser and master. They have no rights and few privi- 
leges. The system which rejects them as companions, and reserves them 
as playthings, will of course lead to that kind of education which will 
best promote their end and purpose in such society. Kept solely for 
amusement, they are instructed in those accomplishments which tend only 
to amuse—they are taught to sing, to play, to dance, toallure. They are 
taught to address the passions only, and to consider them, as the sole 
avenues to the heart. Too much of this system still remains, even in the 
most polished nations of Europe; and the ornamental part of female edu- 
cation, occupies far too much of that leisure which might be more pro- 
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fitably employed, for their good and for ours. The destiny of every wo- 
man is, or ought to be, that of a wife and a mother: when those duties are 
to be fulfilled, the merely ornamental and showy parts of education lose 
their value, and are for the most part laid aside. Then comes the time, 
when woman longs for those attainments that will make her not merely 
the mother of her husband’s children, and the manager of his household, 
but the respected companion also of him and of his friends, able to enjoy, 
qualified to participate in, and willing to improve by the society of his ta- 
ble. All pleasureable society, all friendly intercourse, whether between 
persons of the same or of different sexes, is universally founded on simi- 
larity of taste and of pursuit: the more interest a woman is qualified to 
take in the pursuits of a man of sense, the more solid will be the founda- 
tion of mutual attachment and permanent esteem. Whatever study or 
pursuit therefore is fashionable among the best company, always meaning 
by that term, persons of good education, good sense, and easy circumstan- 
ces, ought to be an object of acquirement to those who are desirous of 
ranking themselves in that class of society. Chemistry is rapidly gaining 
ground as an object of attention in Europe, and is daily becoming so here. 
it is therefore highly desirable, that a well educated female on this side, 
as well as on the other side of the Atlantic, should be qualified to under- 
stand this, among other subjects of allusion and discussion current with 
those, who ultimately, in every part of the world, give the tone to society 
in its best acceptation. Nor does knowledge necessarily lead to pedan- 
try; a female may show that she can enjoy the conversation of men of sense 
and information, and bear a reasonable part in it, without disgusting by a 
needless display of acquirement, which those only are tempted to display, 
whose acquirement is supérficial. In short, there and there only will the 
perfection of civilized society be found, there and there only will females 
enjoy their full share of consideration and respect, where they are so edu- 
cated, as to be in the language of scripture, a help meet for man, that is, his 
friend and companion. To become so, must depend not upon the ornamen- 
tal but substantial parts of education—upon acquirements that will last,when 
the attractions of youth are flown away, and which are calculated to com- 
mand respect, when the wish to command admiration is indulged no more. 
There are other motives why females should attend to such objects of 
science, as the improved good sense of modern times, is daily bringing 
into vogue. They have as much need of exercise, but more disinclina- 
tion to it, than men have. Their habits and pursuits are more seden- 
tary; generally too much so for their health. This being the case, the 
arts of ornamental needlework, of drawing, of painting, and even of music, 
are generally cultivated with more assiduity than they merit. Nor does 
it seem to me to comport with the ideas of good education, that a lady 
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should acquire the very last perfection in these arts. I do not think it 
desirable to draw with the skill of a professed artist, or to play with the 
execution of a public performer. It takes from the accomplishment it- 
self, when the skill displayed in it suggests the idea of a profession rath- 
er than of anamusement. Atany rate, so much application as is usually 
bestowed on these branches of education, is objectionable from its en- 
croachment on the hours of exercise, so necessary to the full enjoyment 
of all our faculties. Fine drawing and fine music, are good; fine health 
is better. No accomplishments can compensate for that which is so 
essentially necessary to our own comfort, to the comfort of all around us, 
and to the well being of our offspring. The time is gone by when the 
delicacy and languor of sedentary confinement, and the debility of a 
weak frame, were reckoned among the attractions of the sex: good sense 
is regaining her empire, and the folly of such sentiments is now confined 
to the silly rhymers of the day. Hence, those amusements and those ac- 
complishments are desirable that can be enjoyed and attained consist- 
ently with exercise in the open air; and which most conduce to the mens 
sana in corpore sano, the healthy mind in a healthy body. Such, pre- 
eminently, are mineralogy and botany: the first of these being strictly 
a branch of chemistry. I am unacquainted with any studies so enticing, 
so pleasureable, so conducive to good spirits and good health,so calculated 
to make every journey interesting in whatever country it be taken, and to 
smooth every road however rugged in appearance. Nor are they of such 
difficult attainment as at first sight a stranger to them would be apt ta 
imagine. A sufficient knowledge of them to excite permanent unwea- 
ried interest, may be attained, with half the application usually bestowed 
upon music in the present fashionable stile of ‘teaching it; nor is it a tri- 
fling recommendation to mineralogy and botany, that they are conversant 
with objects pleasing to the eye. Whatcan be more so than the flower 
garden? Nor would it be easy to find any ornament of a lady’s toilet how- 
ever expensive more beautiful than a collection of minerals, well chosen 
and well arranged. 

If these views of the subject be correct, it 7s worth while for those of 
either sex who have leisure, to attend a course of chemical lectures. Not 
with a design or expectation of becoming by a few hour’s application ex- 
pert chemists, or qualified to apply it to the almost innumerable objects of 
interest with which it mingles, but to be able to comprehend allusions to 
the science, and conversations concerning it—to pursue with profit, be- 
cause with understanding, the books that treat of it, which are almost un- 
intelligible to those who make no experiments themselves, nor have seen 
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them made by others. After such a course, the time is not wholly mis- 
employed that has been appliedin attending it, even if the study should be 
pursued no further; and it is well employed, by every one who means to 
know something more of a branch of knowledge, whose importance is 
becoming daily more obvious, and its votaries daily more numerous. I 
shall commence these lectures, and continue them, in full confidence and 
hope, that they will excite that interest in the science, which is so well 
calculated to repay the attention bestowed upon it. 
3 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE NEW BLOW PIPE. 

MR. OLDSCHOOL, 

In your last number you gave an abridged account of the 
experiments of Dr. Clarke of Cambridge, with Mr. Newman’s 
blow-pipe, which acts by means of air condensed by a forcing 
pump adapted to a copper box in which the air is confined. Dr. 
Clarke, instead of common air, pumped into the box, out of a 
bladder connected with the condenser, a mixture of one third 
oxygen with two thirds hydrogen gas, being very nearly the pro- 
portions by volume in which these two gases unite to form water; 
and in which they mutually saturate eaci other. By this means, 
many substances deemed heretofore infusible in England, were 


readily fused, and effects produced by means of this degree of 


heat, which the English chemists had not before experienced. 

In the account of these experiments made by Dr. Clarke given 
in the fourth number of Mr. Brande’s Journal of the Institute, it 
appears, that in England, it is taken for granted that all this is 
new; for the experiments of Mr. Robert Hare, though published 
in the Port Folio and the American Philosophical Transactions, 
Volume 6, and also in the Annales de Chimie, Volume 45, p. 113 
are hardly noticed. 

If there be any thing new in this blow-pipe of Mr. Newman 
and Dr. Clarke, the novelty consists in two things; Ist, the inven- 
tion of exciting heat by burning the two gases abovementioned 
in saturating proportions instead of common fuel: and 2dly, the 
increase of the heat so produced by previously condensing these 
two gases, so as to have a greater quantity of combustible fuel in 
the same compass, than formerly. 
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Discoveries in science are sources of national honour, and the 
great merit of the French and English chemists is properly ap- 
preciated by the rest of the world; but in the present instance, an 
American may well be permitted to doubt whether Dr. Clarke 
and Mr. Newman have not been anticipated by the chemists of 
this country. 

Mr. Robert Hare, of this city, was undoubtedly the first person 
who conceived and executed the idea of exciting intense heat by 
he combustion of oxygen and hydrogen gasses, in such propor- 
tions as would best answer the purpose; proportions which the 
operatcr could regulate at will, by turning the stop-cocks out of 
which each gas issued previous to their junction at the point of 
illumination. With this blow-pipe, in the year 1801—though his 
memoir was first read in June 1803—Mr. Hare melted almost in- 
stantaneously, gold, silver, and platina, and brought these metals 
not merely into fusion, but made them boil. He melted also with 
ease for the first time, Alumine, Lime, Silex, Magnesia, and se- 
veral stones hitherto deemed infusible. After his paper was read, 
a committee of the Chemical Society, was appointed to witness 
these experiments which were again performed before them. 
What Dr. Clarke’s blow-pipe has melted, or can melt that has 
not been or cannot be performed by Mr. Hare’s, I do not know. 
The books referred to already contain the accounts of these expe- 
riments, with plates and descriptions of his machine. The merit 
therefore of exciting violent heat by means of the combustion of 
oxygen gas with hydrogen gas in such proportions as the opera- 
tor may chuse, belongs exclusively to Mr. Robert Hare, both in 
the first conception, and the complete execution. Mr Hare’s 
experiments were also repeated by professér Silliman of New 
Haven. Mr. Hare’s machine, however, was manifestly far too 
complicated and expensive for eommon use. Mr. Joseplr Cloud 
of the mint of the United States, conceived the idea of simplify- 
ing this apparatus, or rather of using one similar in principle, but 
different in construction. Mr. Cloud’s machine is very similar 
to a figure in the late editions of Henry’s Chemistry; which if 
not taken from Mr, Cloud’s published account, I cannot trace. 

A common gas holder is divided in the middle by a partition 
preventing all communication between the two parts thus divided; 
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the partition is well and carefully soldered within-side for that 
purpose. A tube also divided by a partition, branches off at the 
bottom, and thus communicates with both sides of the gas holder. 
Each side is furnished also with a short tube at the bottom to re- 
ceive the nose of a retort, when both sides are full of water, so 
that, one side may be filled with oxygen, the other with hydrogen 
gas. When thus filled, the gases can be forced out by pouring 
water into the tube by means of a funnel inserted in the top of it, 
and which admits the water to flow into each side of the ma- 
chine. As the water flows in, the air flows out. The two gases 
thus forced out by the entrance of a column of water on each 
side, are permitted to pass through two stop-cocks to which the 
blow-pipe is connected. The gases intermix in a circular aper- 
ture made for the purpose before they are permitted to issue out 
at the common aperture of the blow-pipe. The proper propor- 
tion is ascertained with great accuracy by the intensity of the 
light produced, and is as easily adjusted by turning each stop- 
cock until the flame acquires its greatest and most vivid 
brilliancy; this is the affair of halfa minute. Before this blow- 
pipe no substance can stand without almost instant fusion or de- 
composition. Purified platinum was melted into a globule in three 
seconds, the globule weighed 3 grains and was of specific gravity 
23,5. It remains for examination by any one desirous ef seeing 
the purest specimen of that metal yet known. Palladium and 
the other metals fused almost instantaneously; on this occasion 
rhodium also was fused by Mr. Cloud, perhaps for the first 
time. Perhaps other gentlemen, might have had the same ideas as 
Mr. Cloud, but he has given the only published account of this 
machine with a plate and description, in the second edition of the 
Conversations on Chemistry published by Humphreys of Phila- 
delphia in December 1808, and I know of nobody who has contes- 
ted with him the improvement in question. It has long been known 
and used by the chemists of this country as Cloud’s blow-pipe, and 
I greatly doubt if any better has yet been discovered elsewhere. 
Mr. Cloud’s machine above described was made by Mr. Keig- 
ler, a worker in tin and ©OPPer ware of this city) Mr. Cloud, 


in the summer of 1808 conceived the idea of condensing these 
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airs, by means of pouring the watcr into a lengthened tube, in- 
stead of merely using a common sized funnel. A lengthened 
tube for thus condensing the gases, immediately previous to their 
exit, was made for him by Mr. Keigler, who was paid for it the 2d 
of September 1808. The longer the column of water in this 
léngthened tube the greater the condensation, which may be car- 
ried to any required extent, and Bramah’s process applied to it. 
The power of this blow-pipe however, on its common construction, 
is so great, that the condensing tube has seldom been applied iri 
practice by those who are in the habit of using these machines; 
simply, because it is unnecessary. 

In Mr. Hare’s blow-pipe the condensation was confined to the 
depth of water in the tube: in Mr. Cloud’s it can be carried as far 
as any experiment can possibly require. 

Here then it should seem, that the inventions of Mr. Newman 
and Dr. Clarke have been in use in this country and known ever 
since the years 1801 and 1808 as above stated: all the difference 
being, that in Mr. Newman’s blow pipe, the condensation is effected 
by a condensing pump screwed on the machine, and in Mr. Cloud’s 
by a column of water; a method at least as simple, and probably as 
efficacious. All this is not stated to detract from the merit of Mr. 
Newman and Dr. Clarke, but simply to claim for Mr. Hare and 
Mr. Cloud the share of merit due to them. 

It seems there was much apprehension at first in using Mr. 
Newman’s and Dr. Clarke’s blow-pipe, lest the gases should ex- 
plode when the condensation became diminished. To Mr. Cloud’s 
it cannot happen, if common care be taken in making and using 
the machine. The water ‘in the tube, and the stop cock are ef- 
fectual securities. The mode of operatioi of sir H. Davy’s 
safety lamp also, seems to be not well understood in England, 
but, Mr. Cloud’s explanation appears to me satisfactory; as there 
can be no explosion in the blow-pipe while there is a current of 
air rushing owt, so there can be no explosion of the air on the out- 
side of the safety lamp, while there is a current of air rushing to 
the inside; a current occasioned by the rarefaction of the internal 
air, by means of the lamp within. All explosion and combustion 
must be at the place to which the airrushes. Should the current 
be reverted, the gases in a state of inflammation will pass ina re- 
verted course also. 
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While I am upon these subjects, I might as well add another 
statement. Sir H. Davy seems to be of opinion that there is oxy- 
gen in the diamond. That oxygen is a necessary component 
part of charcoal, was long suspected here by Mr. O. Evans from 
the well known fact that charcoal once used to make steel, would 
not answer the same purpose, till after fresh exposure to air. 
Mr. Perkins also has repeatedly mentioned to me this supposition 
as a conclusion he has frequently drawn in his processes of decar- 
bonating steel, and cast iron. Mr. Cloud from the same and 
similar facts, long ago mentioned to me that the diamond must 
contain oxygen because it would convert iron into steel, which de- 
oxygenated carbon would not; but that steel was a combination, 
not of iron and carbon, but of iron and diamond. These are 
opinions only at present; we want more facts. 


I am, sir, your humble servant, 
: oe 


P.S. Mr. Patterson, director of the mint, has lately adopted what 
appears to me a much more simple modification of the process 
for charging the gasometer, and condensing the gases, than that 
described by Dr. Clarke: instead of collecting the mixed gases in 
a bladder, and thence transferring them into a gasometer, by 
means of a forcing pump, he first fills his gasometer with water, 
noting the contents; then throws in as much oxygen gas, immedi- 
ately from the retort, when it is generated, as will displace one 
third part of the water; and afterwards, hydrogen gas in the same 
manner, till the whole of the water, above the aperture through 
which the gas was introduced, is displaced—and then carefully 
stopping up this aperture. 

In order to give this mixed gas any requisite degree of conden- 
sation, he injects water, by means of a syringe or small forcing 
pump, with a solid piston; opening and closing the passage, alter- 
nately by means of a small brass stop cock. In the same manner, 
the condensation may, at any time, be renewed or increased at 
pleasure. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


BY DR. MITCHILL. 


Tue pieces of goods prepared by the American Tartars, and 
presented to Dr. Mitchill by captain Richard Whiley, late of the 
United States’ army, are full of instruction. 

They consist wholly of animal materials, and do not contain a 
single vegetable thread or filament. They are worked with cu- 
rious art; and the ability displayed both in the design and in the 
execution, are admirable. They were received by that distin- 
guished officer, while he held the military command at Michilli- 
makinak, as an offering of friendship on the part of an aged and 
venerable chief from the remote regions of the Northwest, with 
an intimation at the time, that they were gifts of an extraordinary 
value. 

Their Tartar origin 1s evinced by the fabricks themselves, and 
by the scenes they intend to represent. 

The principal article is a tawed, or soft dressed skin, probably 
of the wapit deer, of about three feet square, or of an extent 
almost sufficient to cover a common breakfast table. The colour 
is a dark brown. The consistence of the leather pliable and uni- 
form throughout. : 

One of its sides is embroidered with an interesting scene, 
wherein the hunters are exhibited as returning to the village 
after a successful chase. The embroidery is performed with fixa- 
ble slips of porcupine quills instead of thread. The stitching is 
so nicely done that the skin is not punctured through in any single 
instance; the needle, as in skilful tayloring, only passing deep 
enough in the leather to secure the work. The dyes, especially 
the blue, yellow, and red, surpass every thing that our most able 
chemists aud manufacturers, can extract from vegetables of the 
forest. 

It was probably intended for a mantle or ornamental covering 
for the shoulders; all gentlemen, however, of a classical taste, are 
reminded by it, of the shield of Achilles as destribed by Homer. 

In the middle are two quadrupeds, apparently beasts of prey. 
From their long tails, it may be conjectured they are conguars, 
and that the hunt which is celebrated, is that of the American 
panther.—They are encompassed by a ring, as if that circumscri- 
bed space was alletted for their deposit if dead. 

At the distance of an inch and more from this circle, there is a 
square of ten inches on each side, denoting the common area, or 
space assigned for general convenience in the centre of the village. 

Opposite the four sides of this square there are four circles of 
about four inches diameter, and opposite the four angles of the 
same four more, representing the habitations of the tribe, con- 
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structed around the central area; and, after the manner of the 
Tartars, the houses or wigwams are circular, and not square. 
Around these huts or dwellings there are figures of human be- 
ings, showing that the inhabitants were briskly stirring about. 
Within them are forms of flowers, birds, and various other objects; 
illustrating, in all probability, some matters connected with their 
furniture, dress and cookery. 

The whole village is surrounded by a work of two feet square, 
securing and enclosing it completely. On the outside of it, by 
way of border, is represented a grand dance. Ontwo of the sides 
are embroidered nine men each, making eighteen, andon the op- 
posite two sides five men each, making ten. So that the dance 
is performed by twenty-eight persons, connected hand to hand, 
and extending round the whole contour of the margin. This 
expression of festivity and joy seems to occupy the part of the 
male inhabitants that are capable of partaking the adventures of 
the forest. 

This is picture writing advancing towards the hieroglyphic. 
It marks an era in the society of these people, and it designates 
with singular exactness, the progress of the mind in invention, and 
of the hand in dexterity. 

There is nothing perhaps in the celebrated paintings of Mexi- 
co, more worthy of philosophical and historical research than this 
and similar fabrics of the indigines. 

The Mexican paintings were executed upon cloth and were 
symbolical. The assiniboin embroidery is done upon leather, 
and is imitative. The former is derived from the Austraasions; 
the latter from the Hyperboreans. The more cultivated Malays 
who peopled the southern parts of North America, formed the 
famous records discevered in New Spain. The ruder Tartars 
who migrated to the northern regions of the same continent, are 
the authors of the fabrics, not less curious, but in totally a different 
style, from those now under consideration. 

American Antiquaries have an extensive and fertile field to cul- 
tivate, and it is pleasing to find so many men of talents occupied 
in the productive labour. 





NAPOLEON AND WIELAND. 


In the autumn of 1808, some of the princes, then assembled at 
the congress of Erfurt, came for a few days to visit the court of 
Weimar, and, among them, Napoleon. He was accompanied by 
a troop of French players, who borrowed the theatre, and on the 
6th October exhibited in it Voltaire’s Death of Caesar. Wieland 
went to see this tragedy, in which Talma was to perform, and sat 
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as usual in a private side-box of the second tier, reserved for the 
ducal family, to which he had been attached as preceptor. Na- 
poleon observed him there, and inquired whe was the venerable 
old man with the black velvet calotte: this was the usual costume 
of Wieland, who, not liking to wear a wig, and being exposed by 
the baldness of his crown to colds of the head, had adopted a 
circular cap resembling that of the catholic priests. After having 
been informed by the prince primate that this was Wieland, Na- 
poleon signified a wish to see him after the play; and Wieland, 
accordingly, was ushered to the ball-room, which was to be the 
next place of rendezvous. In one of Wieland’s letters the fol- 
lowing account is given of the interview. 

‘“ Thad not been many minutes there before Napoleon came 
across the room toward us; the dutchess then presented me to him 
regularly, and he addressed me affably, with some words of com- 
pliment, looking me steadily in the eye. Few mortals have ap- 

eared to me so rapidly to see through a man at a glance: he in- 
stantly perceived that, notwithstanding my celebrity, I was a plain, 
unassuming old man; and, as he seemed desirous of making for 
ever a good impression upon me, he at once assumed the form 
best adapted to attam his end. I never saw a man in appearance 
calmer, plainer, milder, or more unassuming. No trace about 
him of the consciousness that he was a great monarch. He 
talked to me like an old acquaintance with his equal; and, what 
was very rare with him, chatted with me, exclusively, an entire 
hour and half, to the great surprise of all present. At length, 
about midnight, I began to feel inconvenience from standing so 
long, and took the liberty of requesting his majesty’s permission 
to withdraw. ‘ Allez donc, said he, ina very friendly tone, ¢ doz 
soir.’ 

“ The more remarkable traits of our interview were these:-— 
The previous play having drawn our conversation upon Julius 
Caesar, Napoleon observed, ‘ that he was one of the greatest cha- 
racters in universal history; and indeed,’ added he, ‘ would have 
been, without exception, the greatest, but for one blunder.’ I was 
about to inquire to what anecdote he alluded, when he seemed to 
read the question in my eye, and continued: * Caesar knew the 
men who wanted to get rid of him, and he ought to have been rid 
of them first. If Napoleon could have read all that passed in 
my inner mind, he would have perceived me saying—Such a 
blunder will never be laid to your charge. 

“From Caesar our conversation turned to the Romans; he 
praised warmly their military and their political system. The 
Greeks, on the contrary, seemed to stand low in his opinion. 
‘The eternal scuffle between their littie republics was not form- 
ed (he said,) to evolve any thing great. But the Romans were 
always intent on grand purposes, and thus created the mighty 
Colossus which bestrode the world. I pleaded for the art and 
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literature of the Greeks; he treated both with contempt, and said, 

they only served to dispute about.’ He preferred Ossian to 
Homer. In poetry, he professed to value only the sublime and 
energetic and pathetic writers, especially the tragic poets; but of 
Ariosto, he spoke in some such terms as cardinal Hippolito of 
Este did; not aware, however, I think, that in this he was giving 
me a box on the ear. For any thing humorous, he seemed to 
have no liking; and, notwithstanding the flattering friendliness of 
his apparent manner, he repeatedly struck me as if cast from 
bronze. 

“ At length, however, he had put me so much at my ease, that 
I asked him how it came about that the public worship, which 
he had reformed in France, had not been rendered more philoso- 
phic and more on par with the spirit of the times. ‘ My dear 
Wieland, (he replied,) worship is not made for philosophers; 
they neither believe in me nor my priesthood. As for those who 
do believe, you cannot give them, or leave them, wonders enow. 
If I had to make a religion for philosophers, it should be just the 
reverse.’ In this tone the conversation went on for some time, 
and Bonaparte professed so much scepticism, as to question 
whether Jesus Christ had ever existed. This (adds Wieland,) is 
very quotidian scepticism; and in his free-thinking I saw nothing 
to admire, but the openness with which he exposed it.” 

Bonaparte sent shortly afterwards to Wieland a brevet of ad- 
mission into his legion of honour. 


a= 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO.~mRURAL ECONOMY. 


Let us cultivate the ground, that the poor as well as the rich 
may be filled; and hafipiiness and fieace, be established throughout 
our borders.” Motto of the Ag. Soc. Phil. 

“ Bennett’s Machine for sowing Grass-Seed, &c.” introdu- 
ced into the United States from England by Dr. Logan, is a most 
valuable implement of husbandry: a model of it may be seen at 
the Hall of the Agricultural Society of Philad!phia. 

Hodgkiss’s Straw Cutter,” is highly recommended by seve- 
ral practical farmers. Chaffing hay, straw, and corn stalks, with a 
machine of this kind, is well worth the attention of husbandmen. 
The expense of such an instrument, and the extra labour of prepa- 
ring with it, the food, even of large stocks, will be fully rewar- 
ded in the economy of provender, which is insured by the practice. 
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The habits of insects should be carefully observed—the utili- 
ty of doing so is proved by the fact, that the strifed bug so injuri- 
ous to melon and cucumber vines, may be banished by planting 
an onion on every hill. 

A decoction of white hellebore or bear-weed, will destroy the 
tick so prejudicial to sheep. 

In a late work by sir John Sinclair, on the agricultural state 
of the Netherlands, it is said that rust and mildew in wheat, may 
be prevented by adopting the following process: 

Dissolve three ounces and two drachms of sulphate of cop- 
per, (copperas or blue vitriol,) in three gallons and three quarts, 
wine measure, of cold water, for every three bushels of grain. 
Into another vessel of the capacity of sixty or eighty gallons, 
throw three or four bushels of wheat, into which the prepared li- 
quid is poured until it rises five or six inches above the corn. Stir 
it thoroughly, and carefully remove all that swims on the surface. 
After it has remained halfan hour, throw the wheat into a basket 
and drain off the water, wash it immediately in pure water, then 
dry it before sown. 

If our farmers could be persuaded to record their observa- 
tions and experience in husbandry, and occasionally communicate 
the result of their experiments to the Philadelphia Society for 
Promoting Agriculture, that institution would take pleasure in 
rendering such information extensively useful. One fact is worth 
a volume of theories. 

A Dublin medical practitioner states that he has seen the 
symptoms of Hydrophobia checked by the application of the tour- 
niquet—A girl was bitten in the foot, and this disease superven- 
ed; Dr. Stokes applied a tourniquet to her thigh and the symp- 
toms instantly subsided.—Philosopphical Magazine. 

Mr. John Eveleth (of Georgetown) advertises himself as 
the patentee of an invention under the name of a Drudging Ma- 
chine. He asserts that one now in operation in Georgetown rai- 
ses 500 cubic feet aday—in water too from 15 to 18 feet deep, 
with only the power of four horses—With the aid of a four 
horse steam-engine, he calculates it might raise 8000 feet in 
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twelve hours.—He describes its operations as rapid and certain 
in their effect, as conveniently arranged, as not liable to get out of 
order, and easily understood and managed by ordinary workmen. 

Reaping machine.—It issomewhat extraordinary, that in the 
opinion of the best English agriculturalists, the most useful and 
expeditious machine for reaping is one which was used by the an- 
cient Gauls. It is thus described by Palladius Omilianus. 

“ In that part of Gaul were there are plains, the inhabitants 
have a method of reaping, which greatly economizes the labour of 
men, and by which a single ox can get in all the harvest—For 
this purpose they make use of a machine drawn upon two small 
wheels, the square surface of which is furnished with inclining 
planks outward in such a manner that they render the upper part 
much larger than the lower. The plank in front is not so high as 
the others. On this board are placed in one row, a number of 
teeth, the distance of which is regulated by the size of the car, 
and of which the upper extremities are secured. 

“ At the back of this car are two short pieces of wood like 
the poles of a litter. An ox is here harnessed with his head 
turned towards the car sufficiently broken in to obey the driver. 

“ As soon as the latter directs the carriage amongst the corn; 
the ears become entangled between the teeth, and are collected 
in the receptacle, being separated from the straw, which remains 
upon the field. The driver who follows the ox, regulates the de- 
cree of elevation of the machine according to the height of the 
wheat. In this manner, in afew hours by going and returning a 
few times, the harvest is soon finished.” 

Mr. Dow, Boston, has a machine invented and constructed 
by himself and Mr. Treadwell, for cutting and finishing wood 
screws. The only manual labour required is that of coiling the 
wire, from which the screws are to be made, upon a reel and 
applying one end to the machine. The machine, which may be 
driven by water, steam, or a horse power, will then continue to 
supply itself until the whole of the wire which may be of any inde- 
finite length, shall be converted into complete and highly finished 
screws. The wire is cut and headed, the thread of the screw cut, 


the head grooved and polished, and the finished screw delivered 
VOL. III. 3a 
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simply by the operation of the machine—ten of these screws are 
thus made in a minute.—Many ingenious and accomplished ar- 
tists and mechanics have examined it thoroughly and given am- 
ple testimony tothe merits of it. 





PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED INSTITUTIONS. 


The New York Historical Society, at their meeting 11th ult. with 
the view of extending the utility of the New York Institutien, resolved 
to establish lectureships on zoology and geology—botany and vegetable 
physiology—mineralogy—chemistry and natural philosophy, and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were appointed lecturers. 

Samuel L.. Mitchell, M. D. on zoology and geology. 

David Hosack, M.D. _ botany and vegetable physiology. 

George Gibbs, mineralogy. 

John Griscom, chemistry and natural philosophy. 

A committee was directed to make a report on the best means of pro- 
moting the study of zoology. The first object being the formation of a 
cabinet, they have suggested some of the leading subjects of inquiry to 
those who may feel disposed to promote their laudable views. 

From the class of Polypes, inhabiting the depths of the ocean, are de- 
rived the productions called Zoophytes and Lithophytes. Every article be- 
longing to the Gorgonias and Corals, to the Madrepores and Flustras, and 
to each of the kindred families, is worthy of a place in the museum. 

The Radiary animals furnish productions no less interesting. In par- 
ticular, the Asterias with its constellation of sea-stars, and the Echinus with 
its brood of sea urchins, will furnish many species, easy to be gathered, 
transmitted and preserved. 

So little has hitherto been done in relation to our insects, that almost 
the whole field of ENTOMOLOGY remains to be cultivated. In an effort te 
form a collection of these numerous swarms, all hands may be employed. 
There being no particular difficulty either in procuring or preserving these 
creatures, it may be expected, that in a few years, all the larger animals 
of this class may be possessed by the society and disposed according to the 

most approved of the modern systems. | 

The Crustaceous class,will also furnish specimens, easy to be preser- 
ved and transported. From the extensive families of Crabs, Lobsters, and 
their congeners, a becoming diligence will gather abundant supplies. 

Molluscous animals make important and elegent contributions to na-~ 
turalists. Their univalve, bivalve, and multivalve shells, commonly sur- 
vive their authors. Their arrangement into genera, and species, forms 
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the science of Concnotocy. It recommended that early and persevering 
pains be bestowed upon this subject, and that these beautiful productions 
be methodized after the most excellent of the plans that have been pro- 
posed. 

Considering the facility with which fishes may be preserved, by drying 
their half skins on a board, it is desirable that at least all new species 
should be brought forward for examination and description. Important 
additions may thus be made to our IcutnyoLocy. Toa people, who already 
consider their F1sHERIEs of the utmost importance, both to the States and 
to the nation, no additional recommendation is necessary, further than to 
ask of our fellow-citizens all manner of communications. 

Among the amphibious orders, tortoises, frogs, serpents, and lizards, 
are so easily preserved, that individuals of these kinds are solicited from 
such ‘persons as feel a generous ardour to favour the views of the 
Society. 

Contributions toward the history of the Mammalia, may be expected, 
from the fur merchants, furriers, and hunters. Almost every thing, 
known under the titles of rurs and PELTRIES, passes through our city, or 
is contained within it. By application to the proper sources of intelligence, 
there is a confident expectation of a rich return of all the matters compri- 
sed in their respective provinces. It is not generally understood, what 
extensive and important knowledge, on these subjects is in store within a 
great city, ready to be imparted to those who seek it. 

Anatomy is the basis of improved Zoology. The classification of animals 
is founded upon their organization. This can be ascertained only by dis- 
section. ‘The use of the knife is recommended for the purpose of acquiring 
an acquaintance with the structure of animals. It is proposed, that the 
members avail themselves of all opportunities to cultivate CompaARATIVE 
ANATomy, and to communicate the result of their labours and researches 
to the Society. Thereis, perhaps, no department of the science more re- 
plete with novelty and instruction, and with the means of conferring wide 
and lasting reputation to those who skilfully engage in it. 

To exhibit and perpetuate the researches of the gentlemen who 
undertake the arduous task of anatomical examination, the accomplish- 
ment of sKETCHING and DRAWING is an indispensable qualification. Be- 
yond the representation of internal appearances, whether healthy or mor- 
bid, this art applies to.all outward forms that stand in need of delineation. 
It is recommended to the members to procure plates and pictures of natu- 
ral objects, and bring them for safe keeping and popular utility, to be 

placed in the port folios of the Society. 
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430 PROCEEDINGS, &c. 


There would be an inexcusable omission in passing over unnoticed, 
the Verertnary Arr or Proression. The diseases of domestic animals 
are deeply and intimately connected with the property and comfort of man. 
Every thing that can illustrate or cure the distempers of sheep, neat cattle, 
horses, swine, dogs, poultry, and of quadrupeds and birds generally, will 
be highly acceptable. This valuable branch of knowledge, known by the 
name of Epizootic, deserves more particular cultivation than it has hitherto 
received among us. 

Booxs on the various branches of Natural History, are eminently 
desirable. They will constitute the Library which the Society intends to 
form. There can be no doubt that many important volumes, from Aristo- 
tle up to Lamarck, might be collected from their scattered sources, if pro- 
per pains were taken. It is recommended, that every exertion be made 
to effectuate this object. Proprietors and authors may be frequently found, 
willing to be liberal, as soon as they are satisfied that a worthy occasion 
presents. 

Fosstxs ought to be collected with particular care. The organic re- 
mains of vegetables and animals, imbedded in stone, or buried in the other 
strata of the earth, are frequent in our region. Some of them resemble 
living species; while others are not known, at present, to be inhabitants 
of this globe. From the Ocean to the Lakes, they present themselves to 
the eye of the Geologist. Let them be gathered into one body. Let the 
Mastodons, Crocodiles, Encrinites, Pectinites, Ammonites, Belemnites, and 
other reliques of the extinct races, be assembled and classed: and then let 
the philosopher survey the whole, and draw wise and pious conclusions. 
The city of New York may be considered as a centre surrounded by 
wonders of this sort; and the great Lakes, with their tributary streams, 
exhibit testimonials no less surprising and characteristic. 

Zoological research is promoted in several ways by foreign commerce. 
Living animals are frequently imported; and these, whenever, circum- 
stances are favourable, ought to be examined, and if necessary to be des- 
cribed and figured. Cargoes, and even ballast, often contain excellent 
specimens, both of the animal and fossil kind. Peculiar creatures are 
known to inhabit the outer bottoms of vessels, where they may be seen be- 
fore they are disturbed for the purpose of cleaning and repairing. Some- 
times too, fishes, not usually visitors of our harbour, follow the tracks of 

ships from the ocean, and offer themselves to the curiosity of the Natural- 
ist. All these sources of knowledge deserve to be carefully explored. 
Remarks on the more elaborate and expensive preparations of Zoolo- 
vy, are reserved for a future report. In the meantime, it is supposed the 
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matters herein suggested, will, for a season, occupy all the industry of the 
members and their friends. 

The Committee close, with an earnest recommendation to the study 
of Man. The migrations of human beings from Tartary, Scandinavia, and 
Polynesia, to the north-western, north-eastern, and south-western regions 
of America, merit extraordinary attention. There is nothing extravagant 
in the belief, that colonies, or bands of adventurers by way of the Aleutian 
Islands, the shores of Greenland, and the Pacific Ocean, penetrated our 
Continent at an early day; and that their descendants settled, by bloodshed 
and exterminating wars, their respective claims to the country situated 
south of the middle Lakes, four or five hundred years before the voyage 
of Columbus. 

The Medical Society of Philadelphia desirous of promoting, by experi- 
ment, the cultivation of Medicine, offer as a premium, A GOLD MEDAL, 
of the value of one hundred dollars, for such a dissertation as they may 
approve, to any one of the questions annexed. 

1st. The Nutrition of the foetus in utero,and the mutual relations 
which subsist between it and the mother. 

2d. On the process which nature employs in the re-union of divided 
parts. 

3d. The influence of the Brain on the functions of respiration—the 
circulation and animal heat. 

4th. On the best means of resuscitation in cases of suspended anima- 
tion from drowning—from the irrespirable gases or from other causes. 

Each dissertation shall be transmitted to the corresponding secretary 
of the Society, (Dr. John Barnes, No. 275 North Second street) on or be- 
fore the Ist of January 1818, having on it some motto as a mark of designa- 
tion, with a letter enclosed containing the name and address of the author. 

All dissertations, the successful one excepted, will be returned, if de- 
sired with the accompanying letter unopened. 
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On the loss of weight which takes place in the cooking of meat, 
both boiled and roasted. 


In whatever way the flesh of animals is cooked as an article 
ef food, a considerable diminution takes place in its weight. It 
is singular, that no experiments have been made for the benefit 
of the public on this subject, for it is evident they would be of 
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use to the frugal housekeeper and the public at large. The fol-. 
lowing experiments were made ina public establishment; they 
were undertaken not from mere curiosity, but to serve a purpose 
of practical utility. They evidently show that the loss of weight 
is smaller in the boiling of meat, than it is in roasting it; and inde- 
pendent of this smaller loss of weight in boiling, it must be obser- 
ved, that the animal jelly and juices of the meat are also render- 
ed edible i in the broth furnished at the same time, by the addition 
of a few vegetables, rice, barley, &c.: whereas in the roasting, 
broiling, and baking of meat, these are evaporated into the air, 
and consequently lost. Medical gentlemen believe, that boiled 
animal food is more nutritious than such as is roasted, broiled, or 
baked. The following are the results of experiments: — 28 


, pieces of beef, weighing 280/és. lost in boiling 73/4s. 140z. or 264 


per cent. 

19 Pieces of beef weighing 190/és. lost in roasting 61/4s. 20z. or 
32 per cent. 

9 Pieces of beef, weighing 90/ds. lost in baking 27lbs. or 30 
per cent. 

27 Legs of mutton, weighing 260/5s. lost in boiling, by having 
the shank bones taken away, 62/és. 40z. The shank bones were 
estimated at 40z. so that the real loss by the boiling was 55/és. 
8oz. or 214 per cent. 

19 Loins of mutton, weighing 141/és. lost in roasting 49/48. 140z. 
or 35 1-2 per cent. 

10 Necks of mutton, weighing 100/és. lost in roasting $2/ds. 60z. 
or 32 1-3 per cent. 

It is therefore more economical, upon the whole, to boil than to 
roast meat; but in whatever way meat is prepared for the table, 
there is lostfrom 1-5 to 1-3 of its weight. 


Receipt for making Gooseberry Wine. 


Put to every two quarts of full ripe gooseberries, mashed, an 
equal quantity of milk-warm water in which has been previously 
dissolved 1/6 of common loaf sugar; let the whole be well stirred 
together, and cover up with a blanket the tul’ or pan in which the 
mixture is put to ferment partially. When it has remained inthe 
tub three or four days, with frequent stirring, strain the ingredients, 
first through a sieve, then through a coarse cloth, and afterwards 
put it into a cask, which should be kept full where it is suffered 
to ferment, from ten days to a fortnight. At the end of this pe- 
riod, add two or three bottles of brandy to every gallon of the 
wine; and before the cask is bunged up, put into it also a little 
isinglass (about loz. to nine gallons of the wine,) previously dissolv- 
ed in water. In a fortnight, if clear at the top, it may be tasted, and 
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more refined sugar added, if not sweet enough. After being six 
months in the cask, it may be bottled; but the sooner it is bottled 
after being quite fine, the more it will sparkle and resemble 
champaign. 

Currant wine may be made ina like manner. Brown sugar al- 
ways gives to home-made wines a particularly treacly taste; and 
the practice of taking unripe gooseberries (as frequently recom- 
mended,) instead of the ripe fruit, is a bad one, the absurdity of 
which might easily be proved chemically. In making this remark, 
we do not mean to deny that excellent wine may be made from 
unripe gooseberries; but in that case a much larger proportion of 
sugar is requived, than if the fruit be employed in a state of ma- 
turity. 


Substitute for wheaten flour when afifilied for the frurfiose of 
stiffening muslins, calicoes, and other stuffs. 


From some experiments made in the manufactories of linens 
in Prussia, and particularly at Erfurth, in Saxony, to discover a 
substitute for wheaten flour to stiffen muslins, &c. it has been 
found, that the farina, or flour of the Canary seed (Phalaris Ca- 
nariensis,) is far superior to wheaten flour in the stiffening of fine 
cambrics or muslins; because it renders the threads extremely 
pliable, and imparts to them the capability of retaining a minute 
proportion of moisture, the absence of which renders the thread 
brittle; and which, in summer particularly, isa material obstacle 
in the business of the cambric and muslin-weaver. The warpis 
likewise rendered more tender, and the thread possessing greater 
pliability, enables the workman to make the tissue more close 
and uniform, and of a better quality. 

The flour of the seed is obtained by simply bruising the 
Canary seed, and it may be used ina few days after its prepara- 
tion: whereas the common wheaten flour paste requires to be fer- 
mented to a certain degree. And although the price of the Cana- 
ry seed flour surpasses that of the flour of wheat, this difference 
is compensated by the time. which the workman gains in manu- 
facturing a certain quantity of goods in a given period, and also by 
the superiority of the manufactured ar ticle. 

Making ink. Beat up an elevenpenny bit, and put it into a phial, 
with about two teaspoonsfull of aqua fortis, and one of,water. Put 
the phial into boiling water, till the silver begins to dissolve, after 
which no more heat need be applied till toward the end of the 
operation. When the silver is dissolved (taking care that there is 
quite as much silver as the acid is able to dissolve) pour the so- 
lution clear off from the white sediment, and put in the size of 
three peppercorns of bruised gum arabic, or enough to make it 
glutinous, so that it will not spread from the pen. 
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Into a phial that will hold 4 ounces, putas much water as will 
nearly fill it, and to this add the size of a small nutmeg of pearl- 
ash. Thicken it with gum arabic moderately, about six pep- 
percorns: when you want to mark the linen, first moisten the part 
with this pearl ash solution, and dry it; then write with the solu- 
tion of silver: let it dry, and thenwash it and expose it to the sun. 
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Domestic. The Connecticut Asylum the educationof deaf 
and dumb, (vide ante.) under the direction of the Rev T.H. 
Gallaudet and M. Lawrent Clerc, commenced this month. The 
charge for boarding and tuition is $ 200, Each pupil applying 
for admission must not be less than nine years of age, of good na- 
tural intellect, free from any immorality of conduct and from any 
contagious or infectious disease.—The legislature of Pennsylvania 
has incorporated a company of gentlemen associated for the pur- 
pose of establishing a botanical garden in this city. In Great Brit- 
ain, when a title is conferred, it is usually accompanied by some- 
thing of a more substantial nature, to enable the individual to en- 
joy his dignity. We wish our legislators would feel this spirit. 
Let them look at the largesses which have been bestowed in New 
York, on the arts and sciences.—The trustees of the University 
of Pennsylvania have directed that every student who shall begin 
to acquire a knowledge of the Greek, in the grammar school, in 
that institution, shall commence with the Greek grammar in the 
Latin language, and in no other; and that Ross’s Westminster 
Grammar shall be used in such case, unless the pupil or his 
guardian, shall prefer someother. Insuch case the selection islimit- 
ed to grammars in the Latin language, which shall have the same 
division of nouns into declensions, which exists in the Westminster 
grammar. Our attention has been attracted by this resolution, 
because it contains the decision of a question which has often been 
mooted. The bye road across these grounds is shut up by an 
authority that ought not lightly to be disputed, since it is supported 
by the long experience of practical men. 
Mr. Caritat of New York, proposes to publish a Biblio- 
graphical account of American literature. We hope all authors 
and booksellers in the United States will aid him in this very use- 
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ful undertaking. In the specimen which he has published he 
has omitted the date of publication. 


The map of New Hampshire, by Col. Carrigain, is beautiful- 
ly finished, and contains from actual survey, more original in- 
formation than can be found in any American publication of the 
same nature and extent. 


Newspfiafpers—T here are now published in the state of New- 
York, ninety newspapers, i ~luding six published semi-weekly 
from daily offices. Of these, eight are.printed daily, eight semi- 
weekly, and the residue once a weeks This is probably a greater 
number than is published in the wholé*of Europe, if we except 
those published in the city of London.—Would it not be an useful 
matter of information to publish in every state, the number of 
those papers, and their names, and places of publication. 


Mr. Roberts Vaux is preparing for the press, memoirs of the 
life of Anthony Benezet, a philanthropist, whose example de- 
serves to be perpetuated. 


James Eastburn and Co., New York, propose to publish 
The U. S. Quarterly Review and Literary Journal._-Mr. Biglow’s 
new Journal, on the plan of Phillips’ Monthly Magazine is proba- 
bly now in the press.--Dr. Franklin’s works are publishing in 
England, France and the United States. 


The Publisher of the Port Folio has offered to the lovers 
of Botany, the prospectus ofa new work, which will be splendidly 
executed. 


Foreien. It appears that several journals are now published 
in Russia in less considerable cities than Petersburg, Moscow and 
Riga.—A commission from the university of Casan publish a sheet 
weekly, which is very well written.—At Astracan a journal, poli- 
ticaland literary, in Russian and Arminian languages. Some young 
professors of the university of Charkew, publish a literary jour- 
nal, which every month completes a quire of paper, under this 
title, “ The Herald of Ukraine.” The professor Maslowitsel pub- 


lishes in the same city a journal, monthly, very satirical, entitled 
VOL. Ill. 5S 1 
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“ Democritus in Charkowkew”—in which some pretty verses 
are often found. | 

The celebrated traveller Richer, lately died at Smyrna, of a 
fever caught in examining the Ephesus. He had just returned 
from a long voyage from Syria and Egypt. 

They announce at Goettique, that two works of the celebra- 
ted astronomer of Lilienthal, Schreeta, who died the 29th August 
last, have just appeared. One contains observations upon the 
comet of 1811; the other, the second part of his hermographique 
fragments. 


History. Such is the abundance of the materials afforded by 
German authors within these few years for this part of our ana- 
lysis, that a mere catalogue would fill a volume. But if we con- 
fine ourselves to those, whose works bear the stamp of learning 
and research, our labours will be considerably circumscribed, and 
the adoption of this rule must necessarily exclude a great num- 
ber of useful productions, but which are destitute of that parti- 
cular kind of merit, which it is the object of the present work to 
record. Thus, notwithstanding the philosophical spirit and fine 
writing, which distinguish the pages of the illustrious Prince- 
Primate Charles de Dalburg, in his “ Character of Charlemagne,” 
we must pass him over almost in silence. For the same reason 
we cannot give an ample account of “Becker’s History of the 
World, continued by M. Woltmann,” a work intended for youth; 
and the Histeries of France and England by M. Heinrich, and 
the History of Ireland by M. Hegewisch of Kiel are of a similar 
description. 

For the reason above assigned, we must also emit several 
biographies, which in other respects deserve the highest praise, 
such as the excellent accounts of the lives and writings of Hugo 
Grotius and sir William Temple, which have been given to the 
world by professor Luden of Jena. We are also under the ne- 
cessity of excluding the collections of maps and historical monu- 
ments, which have been published in several provinces. These 
stupendous enterprises have been for the most part commenced 
for many years, and on that account they do not properly belong 
to the literary history of the present age. They are besides alrea- 
dy well-known to the learned world. Of this description are the 
“ Monumenta Boica,” the 18th and 19th volumes of which have 
recently appeared at Munich. This is the proper place how- 
ever to mention a great work now in preparation by Baron Aretin, 
the royal librarian at Munich, viz. the History of Bavaria in the 
most ancient times. His work was announced in a copious Pro- 
dromus printed in 1808. A Collection of Historical Monuments 
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is also printing at Pest in Hungary, under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Kovarich, Kultsar, and abbé Eder. 

It is almost superfluous te add, that such books as treat of 
modern history, strictly so called, cannot find a place in our pre- 
sent report. Thus, for example, whatever may be the real merit 
of the Chronicle of the nineteenth century, by M. Bredow, or of 
the Chronological Manual of the History of the present time by 
M. Wedekind, these works cannot be noticed. It is but fair how- 
ever to state that M. Bredow’s“ Universal History, political and ta 
literary” has gone through three editions in the short space of as Bess 
many years. It is a most excellent elementary work, and ought 
to be translated into every known language. There is another : 
estimable work of the same nature by M. Cruse of Oldenburg, re 
accompanied by historical charts to mark the various epochs Hin 
from A. D. 400. but it is painful to remark that from some un- iat 
known cause the author has not been able to continue his work 
beyond the eleventh century. : 

1. We shall have but little to notice on the subject of ancient HH 
Greece, for the “ History of the Greeks,” in six volumes recently 
published by the learned M. Eichstadt of Jena, whatever may be | 
the improvements he has made, is merely a free translation of Haff 
the English work of Mitford. But the able historian of Charle- 
magne and Maximilian, M. Hegewisch, to whom we are indebted 
for several classical inquiries into the history of the middle age, 
the Finances of the Romans, &c. has given us some very valuable 
“ geographical and historical fragments on the Greek colonies, 
on the motives, which occasioned their establishment, on their * 
earliest condition, and on their subsequent advancement in popu- “a | 
lation and political influence.’’ Altona, 1809. 

2. The excellent book of professor Heerin of Gottingen with 
the title of “ Ideas on the Politics, Alliances, and Commerce of 
the chief nations in the ancient world,” 2 vols. 8vo. and which has | 
been translated into French by M. Desaugiers, has reached a ioe 
second edition, with manifest advantages from the erudition and 
industry of the learned Rultier. In4Speaking of Egypt, he has ; 
availed himself of the work of M. Denon with much success. 
His first volume treats of the nations of Asia, and the second of 
those of Africa. It is proper to mention here that M. Hecren is 
the author of the “Essay on the Influence of the Crusades” to 
which the French Institute awarded the Napoleon prize, as the 
best production on the subject. 

3. The learned are already well acquainted with the * Lexicon 
Universe Rei, Nummariz Veterum, et precipue Graecorum ac 
Romanorum cum observationibus Antiquariis, Geographicis, 
Chronologicis, Historicis, Criticis, et passim cum explicatione 
Monogrammatum,” Leipsic, 6 vols. royal 8vo. This avork was 
published towards the end of the last century by the Rev. J. C. 
Rasche, and the learned author has now made some valuable sup- 
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plements and additions to this important work. Two volumes of 
a new edition have recently appeared, in which the author has 
proceeded the iength of H. 

4. Professor Bredow, above mentioned, and who recently (1808) 
published notes on the work of Tacitus de Moribus Germanorum, 
published in 1806 a new edition of Eginhard’s life of Charlemagne 
with excellent variorum notes. The last edition of Eginhard, pre- 
vious to M. Bredow’s, was that of Schminck, 1711. 4to. with sev- 
eral commentaries, and a detailed account of the historian. M. 
Bredow’s edition, however, it is almost unnecessary to say, is far 
superior to any we have yet seen. 

To the above notice we ought to add an account of the edition, 
which appeared in 1807, of another historian of the middle age— 
we mean Dithmar, whose chronicle is so necessary to elucidate 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. The following is the title “ Dith- 
mari, Episcopi Mersebargensis, Chronicon. Ad fidem codicis 
quiin tabulario regio Dresdae servatur, denuo recensuit J. F. 
Wisini, J. I’. A. Kinderlingii, et A. C. Wedekindi, passim et 
suas adjecit notas J. A. Wagner, corrector Gymnasii Merseb. 
Nuremberg one vol. 4to. 320pp. The new editors have been re- 
proached with having altered in some places the text of Dithmar, 
as given by Leibnitz, in consequence of their predilection for their 
Dresden manuscript. Butevery person must allow that the notes 
are complete, and throw the fullest light on the obscure passages 
ef the work; circumstances which prove that no later annalist of 
the middle age has been treated by his editors and critics with so 
much ability as in the present instance. 

5. Within these few years, a series of solid and learned Essays 
on the history of the middle age have come from the pen of pro- 
fessor Hullmann of Franckfort on the Oder. We are particularly 
called upon to notice his History of the Finances of Germany du- 
ring the middle age (1805) anda History of the Origin of the Droits 
of the Crown in Germany, which serves as an appendix. Subse- 
quently (1808) he published a History of the Origin of the States 
of Germany, and latterly the same diligent writer has obtained 
two prizes from the Royal Society of Gottingen for the best es- 
says * On the History of the Administratiow of the Domains in 
Germany,” and“ On the History of Byzantine commerce to the 
end of the Crusades.”” Both memoirs were printed in 1808, and 
their perusal will convince M. Hullmann’s readers that his active 
and enterprising genius is capable of conferring still greater obli- 
gations on literature and science. 

6. The History of the Crusades assumes new interest from the 
manner in which it is treated by Professor Wilken of Heidelberg. 
Deeply versed in Oriental literature, this historian has availed 
himself of materials which were shut up from most of his pre- 
decessors who have treated of these memorable wars. ‘The first 
volume of M. Wilken’s “ History of the Crusades” contains an 
account of the first expedition, but the second is not yet publish- 
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ed. Another writer, M. Hacken, has also undertaken to writ 
the History of the Holy Wars, and his first volume has appeare’ 
his narrative is lively and animated. M. Spalding’s “ History 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem,’ which was _ published previous t 
the above two works, is also full of interest. 

7. “ History of Maximilian I. of Bavaria,’ by M. Wolf, vol. Ist, 
Munich, 1807. The author of this valuable work having died 
before completing it, the continuation has been entrusted to M. 
Breyer, his colleague in the Royal Academy of Bavaria, who has 
already given many proofs of his historical powers, particularly 
in the great and sublime views, which he has taken of the study 
of natural history. 

8.‘ Nestor, or Russian Annals in the original Sclavonic, 
compared, translated, and interpreted by Augustus Louis Schl- 
cetzer, Professor of History and Politics in the University of Got- 
tingen, &c. &c.” In announcing a work like the above, we call the 
attention of the learned to the labours of a long and well-spent life, 
dedicated entirely to the study of history and the political sciences, 
particularly of those nations which Providence has placed in 
the north and north-east quarters of the continent. Catharine II. 
by an imperial ukase, issued so far back as 1765, charged M. 
Schletzer, then a humble Academician of St. Petersburgh, with 
the task of rescuing from the chaos, in which it was involved, the 
ancient history of Russia. After evincing his talents for the en- 
terprise by several minor productions on the subject since that 
period, M. Schletzer has now published his great work, and de- 
dicated it to the grandson of the empress who first patronised him. 
The present portion of the annals of the great family of mankind 
is perhaps one of the least known in Europe. M. Schletzer’s 
work elucidates not only the old chronicle of the monk Nestor 
(the Gregory de Zours of Muscovy), which discloses the origin 
and progress of the greatest empire now in existence, but also 
the history of the alliances and connexions of these Sclavonian hor- 
des with their neighbours, with the empire of Byzantium, and 
with our western Europe. In the notes, aceafpany hi digres- 






sions, and other critical disquisitions, which accgmpany his trans- 
lation of the Russian annalist, M. Schleetzer, with that refinement 
and vigor of intellect, for which he is distinguished, has compared. 
corrected, and illustrated the various points of contact of the his- 
tory of the ancient Muscovites, with that of other nations at the 
same epoch, which must render his work one of the most solid foun- 
dations for a general history of the modern nations of one division 
of Europe and Asia. The first volume is entirely filled with an 
introduction to the ancient history of Russia, in which we find the 
most luminous and striking views of the essentials of historical 
criticism in general. The second volume contains the ancient 
history of Russia previous to and during the reign of Rurik. 
The third contains the reign of Oleg; and the fourth that of Igor 
The work is to be completed in twelve volumes. 
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And Peace and Plenty cheer thy heart no more: 

yf O! may benign Religion’s heav’nly power, 

| Be thy support in each afflictive hour. 

Should every earthly comfort fade and die, 

Be thine the hope of future bliss on high; 

Thine be the joys the virtuous only know, 

The joys, that from effroving conscience flow. 
And may the favour’d partner of thy life 

Unite the virtues of the Friend and Wife. 

Ne’er may that hour that join’d with her’s thy fate, 

Be deem’d an hour for sorrow and regret; 

Ne’er may she deviate from Virtue’s way, 

And in the paths of Error blindly stray: 

Ali thou can’st wish—QO! may she ever be, 

Nor by her failings cause one sigh from thee. 
Her’s be the happy task, to sooth thy cares, 

Soften the pillow of declining years; 

The lonely hours of solitude to cheer, 

Dispel each anxious thought-desponding fear: 

With thee, the varied ills of life to share, 

Cheerful a part in all thy woes to bear; 

By thy example, daily to improve, 

Her first ambition to deserve thy love! 

Be this her constant aim—to her be giv’n 

This joy—to be approv’d by thee and Heav’n— 

January \st. | Mary. 


OTHELLO. 
‘6 A tale of tenfold horror.” 


A GENERAL so bold, toa maid most demure, 
Convers’d as he sat at her feet; 

And the name of the man was Othello the Moor, 

A soldier, ’tis true, but a terrible boor, 
And the maid Desdemona so sweet. 

And the maid listen’d long, and the maid listen’d close, 
To the tales that he pour’d in her ear; 

He told her, at school how he broke a boy’s nose, 
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How he stained the master’s new satin small-clothes, 
And oft put him in bodily fear. 

How at seven years old he a soldiering went, 
Without asking leave of his dad; 

How from that time he follow’d his natural bent, 

And fought in the field, and got drunk in the tent, 
Whenever good grog could be had. 

All these stories to hear, would she closely incline, 
And devour with greedisome ear; 

And oft as her daddy would call for more wine, 

She would bring it in haste, and come straight asa line, 
Othello’s tough stories to hear. 

For his trouble she gave him a bushel of sighs, 
And swore that she lov’d a bold knight; 

He declar’d that he valued her more than his eyes, 

So he made her dad drusk, bore her off by surprise, 
And married her that very night. 

At first the old fellow was mad as a horse 
At finding his dear daughter gone; 

But scolding he saw only made the thing worse, 

So he gave up all thoughts of obtaining divorce, 
Now that the two were made one. 

But the bliss of mankind is imperfect at best; 
And man is a creature of wo; 

For the honey-moon revels had scarcely yet pass’d 

And Othello had thought himself certainly blest, 
When Iago he kick’d up a row, 

The day that Othello was tied to hig spouse, 
He gave her a handkerchief pretty— 

"Twas white—-but was spotted as red as my nose, 

Such a one as you’d buy for a dollar, I ’spose, 
At any small shop in the city. 

But she dropp’d it one night, coming home from the play, 
For pockets had gone out of fashion; 


Which so vex’d her good man, that he swore, the folks say, 


That such wasting he could’nt support by his pay, 
So he fell in a violent passion. 
VOL. III. 3 K 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


But the moment he got her at home all alone, 
He had lik’d to’ve gone out of his head; 
Some wives would have been for disputing the bone, 
But she—who knew best—thought she’d let it alone, 
Took a candle and march’d off to bed. 
It happened just then that Iago came in 
As grum as a vinegar cruet, 
And plying Othello with raw Holland Gin, 
He made him believe that to kill was no sin, 
Provided, that nobody knew it. 
Alas! who shall tell now the end of the tale, 
Othello he went to his bed; 
In the morning his wife was found breathless and pale, 
While a few paces off—ona tenpenny nail— 
Hung Othello—without—any head! 
And now ev’ry night just at one it is said, 
Desdemona’s sweet ghost does appear; 
And holding aloft her dead husband’s black head, 
Cries “ ye who don’t love to be smother’d in bed 
Of woolly head heroes beware!’’ ORLANDO. 


Pittsburg. _ 


TO MATILDA. 


Have I but lov’d to find 

How Hope the heart can cheat, 
Then Fortune was unkind, 

To let us ever meet. 


Did we but meet to part, 
To learn my grief to tell; 
Ah me! that wretched art 
Was known before too well. 


Although the morning low’r bs: 
With gloomy clouds o’ercast, . 

Yet day’s declining hour e 
May be serene at last. 


The rose an annual death 
From winter may sustain, 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Yet Spring’s reviving breath 
Renews her charms again; 


But ah! what fate is mine; 
How hopeless is my doom; 
For me no sun can shine, 
No opening roses bloom. 


This then is all we gain 

When Passion sways the heart, 
To suffer and complain, 

To love, to meet, to part! 


L. 


ODE TO EGYPT. 


Back o’er time’s tumultuous wave 
Speed, O muse! thy gloomy flight; 
Mark the sullen billows rave, 
Mark the mightiest nation’s grave! 
Mark their long sepulchral night! 
See, where yonder scanty tide 
Drags along its slimy bed, 
Now it rises in its pride, 
Now its waters whelming wide 
Far their mighty deluge spread. 
Lo! again the tide returning, 
Blooming from the lov’d embrace, 
Bounteous earth no longer mourning, 
And with brightest beauty burning, 
Yields its plentiful increase. 
Parent of a numerous race! 
Whence art thou? and who thy sire? 
Mystic is his dwelling place, 
His dark footsteps none may trace, 
None his native home inquire. 
How like thee, the land thou gladdest, 
With thy renovating might! 
How like thee the land thou madest 
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Great, in days the darkest, saddest, 

Sunk when all around was light! 
None thy origin may know, 

Clouds the darkest cover all; 

And in thy proud overflow 
See the flames of Science glow, 

See the throne of Dulness fall! 
He, the great destroyer walketh 

Trampling on the pride of man, 
Who, fond fool! of glory talketh, 
‘Till the sullen monarch stalketh, 

Proving that bright dream how vain! 
Why art thou incensed, O Time? - 

All is Desolation’s prey; 
Quenched is Egypt’s might sublime, 
Science mourns, O king! thy crime, 

Mourns in heart thy ruthless sway! 
Swiftly runs the magic sand, 

And thy blade is sharp as ever? 
But the pyRAMIDs must stand 
*Till for aye be sheathed thy brand, 

*Till thy glass be noted never! 
Golden pinioned son of Jove! 

Lo! I see thee track thy way, 
And the train that with thee move 
Brilliant from the realms above 

Time can never mark his prey! 
Yes, Despair! destroyer hoary! 

Cast thy useless weapon far— 
While survives the muse’s story 
Egypt’s name and Egypt’s glory 

Shines a bright and morning star! 


New York, 19th Sept. 1816. R. 
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@N A LADY HAVING HER HAND WOUNDED BY A NEEDLE 


Wry, thou needle, bright but rude, 
Wound a hand so kind and fair, 





































Baltimore. A. 
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Why thy painful point intrude, 
Or plant a moment’s anguish there? 


Round her form and waving tresses Ae 
Guardian spirits watchful play; ed 
: 1 
And when genial slumber presses te 
Chase dull care and pain away. At 


Then what sprite of clouded mien 
Vent’ring here in luckless hour, 
On ill intent, with hand unseen, 
Dares to guide thy wounding pow’r? | 
Faries swift shall chase the gnome 5 
O’er the realms of silvery light; 

Cast him from their blissful home, 

Down the steep of endless night. 

There no music breathes around, 

No green receives the moonlight ray: 

But lost amidst the dread profound, 

He’ll wind his dark and pathless way. 


LOVE. 


Anp would’st thou love?!—Fair maid, beware; 
(When Cupid wields his gilded dart) 

That cold deceit that cannot spare, 
That thorn that rankles in the heart. 

Though soft as evening’s dying beam, 
Or bright Aurora’s earliest glow, 

Beware that frail and fickle dream, 
That soul creative power of wo. 

The silent stream, that calmly rolls 
Its waveless waters to the sea, 

Portrays the passage of our souls, 
While gliding to eternity. 

But mingling with the foaming spray, 
That whitens all the billowy ocean, 

Its agitated waves display, 

One scene of tumult and commotion. 
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Thus Love, though sweet its rising morn, 
May sink to premature decay, 
And leave within the heart a thorn 
That time can never pluck away. 
Then let thy footsteps never roam, 
Where Pain alone may bind thy breast, 
Where Constancy can find no home, 
No haven of untroubled rest. 
Beware, fair maid: that awful doom, 
Thy ties of happiness may sever; 
Love bears an evanescent bloom, 
But Friendship may endure for ever. 
The splendour of the orb of day, 
While dazzling every wandering sight, 
Is not so pure as that soft ray, 
That decks the silver Queen of night: 
Thus Love may lure the startled eye, 
With brilliant beams of Fancy crown’d, 
Till whirlwinds whistle through the sky, 
And clouds of darkness gather round. 
But Friendship—dear and sacred name! 
Warms with a pure and steady gleam; 
Nor bursts into th’ unhallow’d flame, 
That mingles with the Paphian dream. 
FREDERICK. 


Lerten mcNa Gallen 


LUCY. 


Know you the lustre which excels 
The gems Golconda’s mines supply, 
The beam which Sorrow’s cloud dispels? 
It is the beam of Lucy’s eye. 
Know you where richer hue is found 
Than what the early blossom tips, 4 
When dewy odours breathe around? 
It is the hue of Lucy’s lips. e 
Know you a wilder sweeter strain, 
Than all the plaintive warbling throng, 
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The tone that lulls the heart of pain? 
It isthe tone of Lucy’s song. 
But sweeter than her sweetest tone, 
And purer than her lip or eye, 
When Pity makes her gentle moan, 
Is the soft breath of Lucy’s sigh. 
LoTHARIO. 
Prince William, Virginia. 
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By the late census, there are in the United States 14,07! 
more females then males between the age of 26 and 16; but be- 
tween 10 and 16 the males exceed the females 19,859; and of 10 

ears and under the males also exceed the females 53,852— 
girls, will, of course, in a short time, be in good demand, though 
the market appears to be well supplied at present! 

A wit, describing the universal empire of love, drolly describes 
its visits among the finny race: 

Love assails 
And warms, mid seas of ice, the melting whales, 
Cools crimped cod, fieree pangs to perch imparts, 
Shrinks shrivelled shrimps and opens oysters’ hearts! 

Kotzebue avers that fish are mute for no other reason, than that 
they drink nothing but water. 

Court of King’s bench. Dec. 7—MATHEW vs. BOYCE. 

The plaintiff, in this case, was a solicitor, and the defendant 
a proprietor of one of the Brighton stage-coaches, called the Dart. 
The action was brought to recover a compensation in damages for 
a severe injury which the plaintiff had sustained through the impro- 

er conduct of the defendant’s servants, who drove the Dart, on 
the 12th of October last. On thefday in question, the plaintiff 
was an outside passenger by the Phoenix, another of the Brighton 
coaches. The coaches arrived together at a place called the 
Prince’s Dairy, within a mile and a half of Brighton; at this time 
it was near nine o’clock, and both coaches had their lamps light- 
ed. The Phenix was at this time before, and was slowly ascend- 
ing the road, which is there a hill, and rather a dangerous spot, 
owing to a sharp turning off at the summit of the hill. The Dart 
being just behind, pushed forward; the Pheenix was thrown over, 
the plaintiff and other passengers were thrown off, and, with 
several others, severely hurt. 

Lord Ellenborough held that the law had been laid down re- 
peatedly on this subject, both relating to vessels and carriages, 
namely, that the person following in the track of another, and 
who could see danger was bound to avoid it, if in his power. 
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Here the driver of the Dart had the power of avoiding the danger, 
and he ought to have done so. ‘The Jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiff—Damages 200 pounds. 

English Budget——Lord Castlereagh brought forward a statement 
of our naval and military establishments, and the reductions that 
have already taken place and are in progress in these sources of 
expense; and moved for the appointment of a committee to in- 
quire into the public income and expenditures for the year 1817. 

The army in 1816, was 149,445 men; in 1817, it is 123,702— 
reduction 25,743. The expense last year exclusively of ord- 
nance, was 10,564,000/—this year it is 9,280,007. The ord- 
nance last year cost 1,969,000/—this year it is 1,246,000/. Total 
saving on army, 1,784,000/. 

Navy, last year, 33,000 men; this year 19,000—reduction, 
14,000. It cost last year 10,114,000/—this year it will be 
63,97 ,000/—saving, 3,717,000. 

Mis@ellaneous services in 1816, 2,500,000/—do. this year, 
1,500,000/—saving, 1,000,000/, 








RECAPITULATION. 
Army saving - - - - 21,784,000 
Navy ditto - - - - - 3,717,000 
Miscellaneous - - - 1,000,000 
Total saving, 46,501,000 
SUPPLY. 

Army - : - - 17,050,900 
Commissariat and barracks, Great Britain 580,000 
Do - - do - Ireland - 30@,000 
Extraordinaries - - - . 1,300,000 
Ordnance . - . - 1,246,000 
Navy - - - - - 6,397,000 
Miscellaneous, Great Britain and Ireland - .1,500,000 
118,373,000 


Thus it appears that the army has been reduced about one 
sixth—the navy almost one half. The expenses of this year ex- 
ceed eighteen millions; and lamentable to tell, the country can- 
not count on half that amount of permanent revenue, after paying 
the interest on our debt! 

Ture Duten Bupcet.—-The whole amount of the estimate of 
the wants of the state for the year 1817 is 73,400,000 florins, (a 
florin is about is 8d sterling) which is 8,600,000 florins less 
than the estimate of 1816. The largest item of this amount is 
for Finance including the interest of the public debt. 424,750,000 


The King’s Household, - - - 2,600,000 
The Army, - . - - 23,000,000 
The Navy, : - - - -  5,G00,000 


« Department of Justice, - - - 3,000,000 
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